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Help on AIDS 

The subject of the moral implications 
of AIDS continues to raise questions 
and hackles. To help Christians 
approach the issue from a reasoned 
biblical perspective, Grove Booklets 
have published AIDS: a Christian 
response by Carol Bebawi and Roy 
McCloughry. The booklet begins with 
basic information on the disease and 
its spread (dispelling the myth that 
AIDS is a 'homosexual disease'), 
discusses views of AIDS as 'God's 
judgement', concluding that it is only 
one manifestation of God's general 
judgement on a sinful society, and 
finally challenges the church to show 
compassion to victims, and proclaim a 
positive view of fidelity and celibacy. 

Costing £ 1 .50, the booklet launches a 
new version of Grove Booklets on 
Ethics, now re-named Grove Ethical 
Studies, re-priced, and aimed at a 
slightly more specialized readership. 
The series can be ordered from Grove 
Books Ltd, Bramcote, Notts NG9 3DS. 



Revitalizing RE 

In September 1987 Stapleford House 
Education Centre and St John's 
Theological College will be launching 
a new in-service training programme, 
designed to help Christian teachers 
teach RE more imaginatively and 
relevantly. The Certificate in Religious 
Education, taught mainly by 
correspondence, will attempt to 
promote a greater awareness of the 
religious and educational context 
within which the modern Religious 
Studies syllabus has to be taught, 
whilst promoting a deeper 
understanding of biblical Christianity. 
It will include a study on two other 
faiths lived out in this country. 

Details from St John's Extension 
Studies, Chilwell Lane, Bramcote, 
Nottingham, NG9 3DS. Full prospectus, 
including sample study materials, 
available from March 1987, £1.50 post 
free. 



Setting a course in Yorkshire 

Routes is the title for the 1987 
programme of WYSOCS, the West 
Yorkshire School of Christian Studies. 
Centring on the idea of the Christian 
journey, the monthly lectures cover a 
wide range of ways in which Christians 
of the past have sought to develop and 
apply a Christian mind on world issues. 
Lectures, on Monday evenings, will be 
followed by informal discussion. Held 
at the Activities Centre, St George's 



Church, Leeds, the full course costs 
£20.00, or individual events £2.00 each. 
Details from Kathy Grieve, 25 The 
Drive, Leeds LS8 1JQ. 
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INTERFACE 

Essential life-issues explored through 
contemporary fiction 
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Faith, life and literature 

Why am I here? What should I do with 
my life? Where am I going?' These, says 
the author of a new educational book 
from Lion, are religious guestions, and 
also guestions explored in literature. To 
make the connections and investigate 
possible answers, Jonathan Fisher's book 
Interface uses extracts from 
contemporary fiction and exercises 
based on them, covering topics including 
the sacredness of life, crime and 
punishment, faith and reason, guilt, 
prejudice, suffering, death and beyond. 
Designed mainly for individual written 
work, the book grades sections according 
to their difficulty, and suggests a system 
for self-assessment. The result is an 
unusual and thought-provoking resource 
for RE, English and Integrated Studies. 



Mothers on drugs 

Recent court cases have highlighted the 
problems of drug-addicted mothers and 
their babies. But at present no treatment 
facility.for addicted mothers exists in the 
United Kingdom. Mefa House Trust, a 
Christian charity which provides the only 
UK rehabilitation service for addicted 
women, constantly has to turn away 
mothers and their children. To remedy 
the situation, they are now launching an 
appeal to enable them to establish a 
mother and baby unit. Donations to 
Addict Aid Appeal, Freepost, 
Bournemouth BH4 9BR (no stamp 
needed). 
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Chronicle 

A woman's place is in the House 



What makes someone stand outside a 
primary school on a cold, wet February 
afternoon wearing a fluorescent orange 
sandwich board, carrying an umbrella in 
one hand and handing out soggy stickers 
with the other? I spent the afternoon of 
February 26th in this way, not for any 
especially 'holy' cause, but in an attempt 
to secure another 'member' for a 
particularly rare species. Rare on two 



counts, in that the person concerned 
would not only become an Alliance MP, 
but be only the second woman to join their 
ranks. Whether my sandwich board won 
the day, I shall never know, but Rosie 
Barnes won the seat with a majority of 
over 6000, and became the 27th woman 
MP to sit in the House of Commons. From 
her performance so far, she promises to be 
a highly effective politician. 

Unrepresented 

Where does Rosie's success leave the 
position of women in British politics? The 
Alliance, with the grand total of two, now 
have the highest proportion of women 
MPs of all the political parties. Having 
gained full legal access to the formal 
political system in the late 1920s, women 
are today sorely unrepresented at every 
level. There are 27 women MPs out of a 
total of 650, and 65 women in the House of 
Lords out of a total of 1171. In 1985. only 
19 per cent of local councillors were 
women; an increase of only 7 per cent in 
twenty years. 

One inevitably asks, why so few? Is it 
that women are not really interested in 
political office , or is it that they experience 
discrimination when they try to achieve it? 
Women are certainly not apolitical. They 
are the most politically active section of 
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the population, constitute between 50 and 
60 per cent of the membership of the 
major political parties, and are thus more 
keen than men to acknowledge a political 
affiliation. 

In other countries, women fare a great 
deal better in the political stakes. In 
Scandinavia, for example, women make 
up between 23 per cent and nearly 28 per 
cent on the national legislature of 



Norway, Sweden and Denmark. They are 
better represented in Italy and Ireland, 
neither of which is particularly renowned 
for its support of women's liberation, than 
in Britain. The European Parliament has 
16 per cent women members compared 
with a far lower percentage in the national 
parliaments of member states. British 
politics however has remained 
unresponsive to the changed status of 
women, recognized in legislation by 
successive governments. 

A biased system 

Neither cultural attitudes, nor the length 
of time women have had access to the 
political system, seem to explain the 
phenomenon. It is in the system itself, 
particularly the ways in which candidates 
are selected, that some explanation seems 
to lie. 

All the countries with a high proportion 
of women elected, use proportional 
representation of one form or another. 
With the British single member, first-past- 
the-post system, the electorate is 
presented with one candidate for each 
party, and party selectors must choose the 
candidate most likely to win. Because the 
public perception of a politician has been, 
and largely continues to be, one of a 
white, middle-class, married man, the 



parties, each competing for precious 
seats, tend to play safe. A woman 
candidate, as in many other spheres, 
usually has to be better than her male 
competitors even to be considered for 
selection. Women, therefore are all too 
seldom selected for winnable seats and 
almost never for safe ones. For the 
forthcoming General Election, the 
Alliance has 88 female prospective 
parliamentary candidates, but very few 
are in winnable seats. 

Old boys' networks 

Once a woman has overcome these 
hurdles, and actually become an MP, she 
enters the male world of Westminster, 
which closely resembles a boys' public 
school, and is often faced with juggling the 
two demanding jobs of representing her 
constituency, and maintaining a family. 
Shirley Williams, an ex-MP, when 
criticized for being late or looking scruffy, 
highlighted the tensions of being a woman 
MP succinctly, by commenting that what 
she needed was a 'wife'! 

In this scenario, what is the significance 
of the gender of our present Prime 
Minister? Margaret Thatcher seems to 
have achieved her position by conforming 
to the male structures and values of 
parliamentary politics - neatly confirmed 
by the description of her as 'the best man 
among them'. The presence of a woman 
Prime Minister bears no relation to real 
access for women into politics. 

Equally, women gaining 300 or more 
seats in the House, which is the aim of the 
300 Group, an all-party campaign to 
promote women's representation in 
politics, would not necessarily mean an 
equal partnership between women and 
men in parliamentary politics. True justice 
for women in politics is not merely a 
question of getting more women into 
power (although evidence shows that this 
is helpful), but allowing women, and 
encouraging men, to change the formal 
structures and the political 'agenda', 
which for so long have been dictated by 
men essentially for men. Only thus can we 
enable 52 per cent of the population to be 
fairly represented in the decision-making 
processes that directly affect their lives. 

Perhaps Rosie Barnes' first contri- 
bution to this process could be to 
campaign for a 'work-place nursery' in the 
House of Commons! 

Helena Terry 

Reaserch assistant to a Liberal MP, and 
associate member of the Planning Group 

of Men. Women & God. 

Sudan: the 
unreported war 

For years the attention of many 
throughout the world has been focused on 
South Africa and the injustice of the 
government towards the black and 
coloured population. Meanwhile, largely 
ignored, a tragedy of a similar scale has 
been taking place at the other end of 




Rosie Barnes celebrates victory in the Greenwich by-election. 



Africa, one which threatens to become 
more acute by the month. For around ten 
years a war has been going on in Sudan 
between the mainly Arab Muslim 
Khartoum government and groups of 
mainly black Christian background in the 
south. 1 They feel that they have suffered 
great injustices from the north in terms of 
education, jobs, food and land. Under 
their leader John Garang they have been 
fighting a guerilla war against the 
government soldiers. 

The military have garrisons in the major 
towns of the South like Wau, Rumbek, 
Juba and Bor, but especially during the 
rainy season, when large areas are 
covered by swamps, they are unable to 
extend their control more widely, 
especially with little support from the local 
population. Recently the rebels have been 
able to establish control of the banks of 
the White Nile and the traffic which moves 
along it. The fighting is leading to many 




A Dinka woman in Southern Sudan, 
before the famine. 

deaths, often of civilians, and recently it 
was reported that 35 civilians died in one 
day in tragic circumstances as a result of 
the military occupation. 

Famine 

Accompanying the drawn out war is a 
shortage of food and acute famine in some 
areas. It is argued that this is made worse 
by the Khartoum government's control of 
international aid. including aid collected 
by ten or so Christian aid agencies. 
Apparently, soya, oil, milk powder and 
other foods arc given only to Muslims, and 
are distributed through a corrupt network 
of government officials and merchants. 
The results are large discrepancies in 
prices. While a bag of grain costs 35 - 50 
Sudan pounds in Khartoum, it costs 300 in 
Juba, and a kilo of sugar which costs 15 in 
Juba costs one thirtieth of that amount in 
Khartoum. As a result of this process 
around 100,000 displaced people and 
refugees, especially from Bor and 
Rombek, have drifted to the north and are 
gathered in camps and fed. But the 
northern government is anxious that these 
groups do not settle permanently in these 
areas and they are therefore kept in a kind 
of limbo. 

Tribes from the Nuba mountains, who 
have had their land threatened by Muslim 



Arabs from the north, have also begun to 
look to John Garang. In the rainy season 
around June rebel soldiers have infiltrated 
the area and begun to mobilize the young 
people to protect themselves and their 
land. At the same time they are caught 
within the military and economic power 
ambit of the north and live very uneasily 
with threats, arrests and other problems. 

Pressure 

The leader in the northern Government is 
El Sadig Mahdi. There is an automatic 
Arab Muslim majority in the Parliament, 
and the southern parties like the Sudan 
Liberation Party and the Sudan African 
National Organization have little 
influence on government. The Nuba 
Mountain party, the National Sudan 
Party, sits uneasily in the middle. Some of 
the southern MPs. like Yousif Kawa, have 
left the Parliament and joined Garang. 
Those in the south perceive El Sadig 
Mahdi to believe that Arabs are born to 
rule and blacks to be slaves and they fear a 
long term subjugation of the south. The 
north has the advantage that through Port 
Sudan, the Nile and the airports it alone 
has access to the outside world and, claims 
the south, air fares have been hiked to 
extortionate levels in their area. The north 
also has the only large universities in 
Khartoum, Wad Medini and Omdurman, 
which arc Muslim only. Through 
economic pressure and other forms of 
domination the south fears that it will be 
relentlessly crushed. 

At the same time the confrontation is 
ambiguous. In some areas of the east and 
west the Negro tribes are pro-north and 
are Muslim. The Nuer in the south often 
serve in the government militia. Although 
the Christians have tried to avoid this, and 
negotiations have been carried out by 
bishops to try to end the war, there is a 
growing religious element to the 
confrontation. At one stage Christians 
were being killed, but the trouble that 
knowledge of this would cause in the 
outside world meant it has stopped. There 
are also Arab Christians in the north who 
are influential and work with the 
Khartoum government. The conflict is 
thus partly racial and partly religious in its 
fulcrum. 

Tragedy 

Before the present civil war there was 
another one which lasted seventeen years, 
and so the situation is not new. But the 
weakness and poverty of the south are 
making the tragedy more acute. It is very 
sad if the aid of the United States and 
British governments and of Christian aid 
agencies is being used to grind southern 
black Christians deeper into poverty and 
defeat. Perhaps we need to find some way 
of going the second mile in our help to 
make sure it reaches the south and is not 
misused, besides praying for and 
supporting our Christian brothers and 
sisters in the Sudan in their suffering. 

Note 

1 For more background see Chris Tan 'Sudan: 
the missing peace' Third Way January 1986 



Suffering children 



Every year for the past four years, the 
National Children's Home has published a 
factfile. Children in Danger, on the social 
and economic conditions affecting 
children in Britain today. This year the 
launch of the factfile, in March, was 
accompaied by a detailed 'budget for 
children' enumerating economic 
measures designed to protect children, 
teenagers and their families. 

The factfile provides current and 
comparative statistics on a wide range of 
topics: marriage, divorce, lone-parent 
households, low pay, unemployment, 
housing, health, drugs, education, 
children in care, children as offenders and 
victims of crime. What the statistics reveal 
is a picture of many children suffering or 
endangered through poverty, family 
break-up and other factors: for instance 
more than a million families on 
Supplementary Benefit (which, the report 
suggests, is insufficient to meet daily 
needs); an estimated 80,000 young people 
homeless: 1 in 5 children experiencing 
parental divorce; more young people 
placed in custody in Britian than 
anywhere else in Europe. 

Action 

In response to the dangers to children 
revealed by these statistics, the 
'Children's Budget' calls for a range of 
budgetary and legal action including: 

• Increases in tobacco and alcohol 
duty, to protect unborn children (harmed 
by smoking mothers) and prevent teenage 
drinking. 

• Higher expenditure on community 
health care, particularly in working-class 
and ethnic minority regions, to reduce 
perinatal mortality. 

• Provision for more rented 
accommodation for young families and 
young people leaving care. 

• More alternatives to youth custody 
and more uniform national sentencing for 
youth. 

• Increases in child benefit and family 
income supplement, above the rate of 
inflation. 

• Cash allocations to schools based on 
regional indicators of poverty, and greater 
investment in provision for under 5s. 

• A nationwide marital conciliation 
service and special family courts for 
divorce hearings. 

• Money for creating work to be 
concentrated on the 20 - 40 'breadwinner' 
age bracket, and long term supplementary 
benefit to the long term unemployed. 

Despite the number of these measures 
which involve increased public 
expenditure, the NCH maintains that 
their implementation would only demand 
the diversion of '/ip in the £ of income tax. 
"Most people', they say. 'would be 
prepared to forgo '/2p in the pound 
reduction in their income tax to improve 
services for needy children'. P 1 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
HEBREW 
CHRISTIAN 
ALLIANCE 



'I am a Jew . . . ' 

(Acts 22 : 3) 
NOTICE PAUL DID NOT SAY 
'I WAS A JEW -NOR DO WE!! 

We are Jews who accept Jesus as 
our Messiah. You will find us in the 
Church and in Messianic Fellowships. 

We invite fellow-Jewish believers to 
join a national Hebrew Christian 
Alliance and we welcome Gentile 
Christian associates. 

Please support us in our world-wide 
ministry of pastoral work, material 

help and education, and PRAY for us. 

Your gifts, and requests for 
information and speakers, should be 
sent to:- 

THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW 
CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 

Revd. Ronald H Lewis, B.A. 
(Executive Secretary) 
Dept.H., 'Shalom', Brockenhurst Road, 
RAMSGATE, Kent, CT11 8ED 




A 3 & 5 y r plan, with f i xod rat* of interest, 
in conjunction with a major U.K. 
Insurance company. Minimum 
investment £2,000, income free of tax, 

possibility of some capital growth. 
Contact Gordon Pettie or Ken Roberts, 
both are committed Christians and ready 
to help. 

FREE COPY OF MONEY SENSE 

Keep up-to-date with the latest financial ^ m 

news. To get your free copy of ( ,'] 'I 

"Money Sense" return coupon below or ] SJJ 

phone 0625 877358 r 



Gordon Pettie Investment Services 

Please send a FREE copy of Money Sense " . / would 
also like further information about 



Nam* . 
Adams 



Women across 
the world 

Women are a development issue; 
development is a women's issue. The now 
well known facts (women work 67 per cent 
of the world's work hours, earn 10 percent 
of its income, own 1 per cent of its 
property; two thirds of the world's women 
are illiterate; and so on) speak for 
themselves. And speaking for themselves 
is what three women in Ecuador (and 
several women in comfortable Britain) get 
a chance to do in a new Tear Fund video. 
Women like us (produced by Tony Neeves 
and directed by John Muggleton of 
Greenleaf). 

They don't feel it . . .' 

Filmed in their riverside shanty homes, 
Esilda, Maria and Lourdes go about 
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Lourdes Ochoa Sanchez and three of 
her children. 

waking, dressing, feeding and getting 
their children to school; clean their 
homes, shop, wash for their own and other 
families; prepare the evening meal and get 
the children to bed . The spotlessly dressed 
children, in one-room shacks surrounded 
by stones and mud, testify to the mothers' 
care (the scene of a small child having his 
teeth cleaned over a plastic bowl and 
spitting the paste between the floorboards 
is a memorable one!). As the mothers 
work they talk about their lives, their 
faith, hopes, bereavements, help from 
Western Christians. Meanwhile we cut 
constantly to footage of 'vox pop' 
interviews with British women giving their 
views of the unknown Third World 
women's lot, and their solution' to 
poverty. 

Despite the film's title, what this double 
vision stresses is the difference between 
the ideas of the British women (some of 
them filmed in London's Sloane Street) 
and the realities of their Ecuador sisters' 
lives. Their concerns for their children's 
future may be similar, but the British 
women's ignorance of Third World 
women's situation is appealing (their 
Third World counterparts prorably know 



far more about them!). 'They don't feel it 
like us' says one prize specimen about the 
death of children; 'I think they might get 
more used to it if they have more than one 
child who dies.' 

Powerful 

Without commentary, the film asks no 
searching questions about the position of 
women in Third World society; but still 
makes a powerful introduction to the 
discussion of a neglected aspect of the 
world poverty issue. (Incidentally, it is 
based on an American original made by 
Greenleaf for Tear Fund's US partners 
Compassion International as part of the 
series The Compassionate Woman, of 
which the brochure opened with 'Using 
The Compassionate Woman'; the British 
did well to change the title.) 

Veronica Zundel 

Traidcraft vs 
Yamaha 

'The people who make their living on the 
water know the blessings and the 
handicaps of their profession better than 
anyone else. So Yamaha makes it a habit 
of knowing them.' So (somewhat 
ungrammatically) runs an international 
advert for Yamaha outboard motors. But 
according to the spring 1987 issue of 
TXM, the Traidcraft Exchange magazine, 
Yamaha's dealings with the people who 
use their outboards are less than just. 

By fitting their small boats with motors, 
traditional fishermen in Kerala, south 
west India, can compete more efficiently 
with the larger, mechanized boats owned 
by big business. But Yamaha's sole Indian 
agents, George Maijo, have a monopoly 
on repairs to the motors and refuse to sell 
spare parts to local mechanics. Thus 
fishermen may lose up to a day's fishing 
transporting a faulty motor to a 
centralized service centre, and up to a 
week's income if it has to be left for repair. 

When Traidcraft Exchange decided to 
publicize this abuse, they telexed the text 
of their article to Yamaha , but received no 
reply. However before the article's 
publication, they found that George 
Maijo had sent representatives to the 
South Indian Federation of Fishermen's 
Societies (SIFFS), asking them first to 
withdraw their complaints, then to state 
that the problem had ended, which SIFFS 
refused. 

Unfair 

Traidcraft Exchange was set up alongside 
Traidcraft pic, as a charity concerned to 
campaign for fairer trading practices 
between western countries and the Third 
World. They see the Kerala situation as a 
clear case of unfair trading, and are asking 
their supporters to write to Yamaha. 
'Yamaha could do socmthing about this - 
but will they? they ask in a recent press 
release, 'Or will a rich international 
concern connive with a rich national 
concern to cheat the poor of India?' 
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— — CHRISTINA BAXTER 

Commentary 

King, judge and prophet 



Like the concentric circles on a pond, 
there are wider and nearer contexts in 
which to view this passage. Surrounding it 
all, is the decision of God to become 
human in an ordinary person. Certainly 
there were some extraordinary features of 
Jesus's life:- he was reputedly illegitimate; 
a refugee; an artisan turned itinerant 
preacher. But these unusual facets of his 
human being were also the human 
expression of his divine being. 

Spiritual and physical 

This juxtaposition of the extraordinary 
and the ordinary is found again in the 
pilgrim Jesus going up to Jerusalem for the 
Passover festival. All Jews desired to do 
this; but not all Jews risked their lives by 
so doing. Many Jews trod this road, but 
none had such a journey as this one. For 
the encounters along this road had 
manifested Jesus as the one who 
interlocks physical and spiritual 
processes, not only in his very person by 
incarnation, but also in other people who 
respond positively to him. The blind man 
and Zacchaeus are examples of this. The 
physical blindness of the man in Luke 
18.35-43, is healed by Jesus so that the 
man's material restoration issues in 
discipleship; he follows in the way of the 
Cross and rejoices. The moral degenerate, 
Zacchaeus. faced with Jesus is 
transformed into a repentant sinner who 
instantly engages in substantial and 
material reform (Luke 19.1-10). Such 
incidents made people suppose that the 
kingdom of God would appear 
immediately (Luke 19.11). Although 
Jesus tells a parable to correct this 
impression, we may see the manner of his 
approach to Jerusalem as Jesus's answer 
to the questions: When will the kingdom 
come? Will it be Jewish, militaristic, and 
ritualistic? How will God reign? How docs 
God reign? 

Humility and power 

The coming of Jesus to Jerusalem is 
neither a private pilgrimage, nor a 
deliberate bid for religious or secular 
power. Rather it is a considered decision 
to face the inevitable (Luke 18.31-34) in a 
way which neither provokes rejection nor 
precludes it. This pilgrim is not some 
meek and mild Jesus who conceals his 
identity in a kind of self-effacing 
humanity, which is too weak to stand out 
amongst his contemporaries. Nor is this 
rider some triumphant Jesus who like the 
strong man at the fair knocks out all his 
opponents and is still left standing at the 
end of the show. This Jesus is humble, and 
he is powerful, but his power lies in his 
humility: in his determination to 
overcome evil by absorbing it; by taking it 
upon himself. 

By riding an unridden colt, Jesus hints 
that this is a kingly progress, upon an 



Luke 19.29-44 

When he drew near to Bethphage and Bethany, at 
the mount that is called Olivet, he sent two of the 
disciples, '"saying, 'Go into the village opposite, 
where on entering you will find a colt tied, on 
which no one has ever yet sat: untie it and bring it 
here. 3, lf any one asks you, "Why are you 
untying it?" you shall say this. "The Lord has 
need of it'" ''So those who were sent went away 
and found it as he had told them "And as they 
were untying the colt, its owner said to them. 
Why are you untying the colt?' "And they said. 
' The Lord has need of it. ' "An they brought it to 
Jest4S, and throwing their garments on the colt 
they set Jesus upon it. ~' 6 And as he rode along, 
they spread their garments on the road. ^ 7 As he 
was now drawing near, at the descent of the 
Mount of Olives, the whole multitude of the 
disciples began to rejoice and praise God with a 
loud voice for all the mighty works that they had 
seen, "saying. Blessed is the King who comes in 
the name of the Lord! Peace in heaven and glory 
in the highest!' '"And some of the Pharisees in the 
multitude said to him 'Teacher, rebuke your 
disciples. ' 40 He answered. 7 tell you, if these were 
silent, the very stones would cry out. ' 

41 And when he drew near and saw the city he 
wept over it, 42 saying, 'Would that even today 
you knew the things that make for peace! But now 
they are hid from your eyes. 'For the days shall 
come upon you, when your enemies will cast up a 
bank about you and surround you. and hem you 
in on every side. 44 and dash you to the ground, 
you and your children within you, and they wilt 
not leave one stone upon another in you; because 
you did not know the lime of your visitation. ' 



animal set aside for sacred purposes. The 
significance of this event is not lost on 
either his disciples or his opponents. Jesus 
makes it clear that he intends to engage 
with the religious and political centre of 
his day. But he does so in a way which does 
not conform to either religous or political 
expectations; it almost parodies them, and 
certainly calls them into question. His 
action implies that he comes not as they 
might expect in a belligerent attitude, but 
in peace. 

Praise and caution 

The disciples react in Luke's account by 
setting Jesus on the colt as at a coronation. 
They offer their garments as makeshift 
saddle, and as a carpet upon the way. 
Recalling all they had seen him do, they 
give him an ovation which becomes a 
hymn of praise to God and a public 
acclamation of his divine vocation to 
kingship. Perhaps their song about peace 
in heaven hints that neither for Jesus nor 
for the crowds will peace necessarily 
follow. 

The Pharisees react with a caution. 
Either they were his sympathizers who 
gave him some friendly advice: 'It's not 
very wise to let your disciples go on in this 
way! Exuberance may be permissible in 
the rural areas, but in the capital at 
Passover, the political situation is quite 
volatile. Please quieten them down'. Or, 
more likely, they were his opponents 
unable in such a crowd to arrest Jesus; but 
hoping the 'self-appointed' Rabbi would 
rebuke his disciples. 



Judgement and caring 

Jesus's reaction to these contrasting 
groups is to accept the actions and 
acclamations of the disciples, applauding 
their clear vision. He has already shown 
himself a prophet by the 'little' directions 
to find the colt: now he reveals himself in 
more typical prophetic form. 

First there is the denunciation of those 
who would prevent people praising God: a 
futile attempt since God could be praised 
by the stones! Second, there is the 
prophetic weeping over Jerusalem, which 
accompanies the prediction of her fate. 
Jesus is man enough to express his deep 
concern for those about to suffer 
judgement. He is also God enough to give 
them the opportunity to repent; to allow 
them to choose for themselves. Jesus is 
entirely open and honest: he is on no 
campaign for social or religious reform; he 
is neither world affirming nor world 
denying. He is world redeeming, but he 
recognizes in the Pharisees' reaction that 
not all will accept his self sacrifice. 

Ironically, the Pharisees, in seeking for 
a false peace, have rejected the man of 
peace. Neither the city nor the Pharisees 
recognized that in Jesus, God is visiting 
them (Luke 19.44). His coming as king 
was characteristic of his incarnation ; it was 
veiled and hidden. Here his coming as 
judge is not as one who pronounces 
condemnation, but as one who in his 
coming facilitates and indeed precipitates 
those around him into judgement of 
themselves, as well as of him. 

This true prophet is more aware of their 
impending fate than of his own peril in 
being rejected. He weeps because he 
really loves and cares, but his real care 
does not drive him even at this late hour to 
despair or flight. He stays to cleanse their 
Temple; to teach them; and to die for 
them. 

Suffering and hope 

This action of Jesus gives us a pattern for 
our engagement with the contemporary 
religious or political establishment. We 
can neither avoid it, nor can we engage 
with it on its own terms. We can approach 
those involved in it neither with false 
modesty, nor with a self-righteous swash- 
buckling attitude. God's power is made 
perfect in our weakness; our challenges 
must more provoke questions than 
provide answers. We cannot avoid the real 
pain of encountering sin; whether it is in 
prospect, calling forth our tears, or in 
actuality, causing our suffering. But at no 
time do we ever despair or flee. The same 
God who was extraordinarily incarnate in 
the ordinariness of Jesus, is also dwelling 
in our ordinariness by his Holy Spirit. 
Consequently, on the other side of tears 
and suffering there is - for us as well as for 
Jesus - Resurrection. • 
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AIDS on the box 

Over the past few months in my work I have needed to get to know 
the various guidelines and standards issued by governing bodies in 
the media, such as the Advertising Standards Authority and the 
Independent Broadcasting Authority. They are impressive 
documents; reading them, you might well speculate on the sort of 
media we would have in this country if they were actually put into 
practice consistently. 

Mind you, awareness of the existence of the standards has been 
rising - at least in television - in the past year or so. The 
'watershed policy' by which 9 pm is taken as the upper limit of 
'family viewing', and after which parents are expected to share in 
the responsibility for what a child sees, has been promoted both 
on the box itself and in the TV Times and Radio Times. 
Telephoning a member of the BBC Press Office not long ago, I 
asked whether this was a direct response to the Churchill Bill and 
other representations by pressure groups; but this was denied. 
But whatever the cause, it's to be welcomed. 

However, cautious hopes that these small beginnings might 
lead to a radical reappraisal of the moral influence of television 
(yes, I like TV, but I dislike the IBA telling me that the sexy 
cavortings of the Benny Hill show are family viewing for my nine- 
year old - or for me, for that matter), have taken something of a 
knock recently with the launch of the AIDS information and 
advice publicity. 

Don't misunderstand me. The tragedy of the AIDS epidemic is 
of such a scale that the need to inform people will increasingly 
become more important than the need to avoid embarrassing 
them. We live in a fallen world, and that means we will now have 
to explain what condoms arc to our children much earlier than we 
might have had to in earlier generations. Wc arc going to have to 
get used to the spectacle of middle-aged pundits puffing into 
contraceptives and waving them in the air, sausage-like, to make a 
point about AIDS. 

In a situation where the commonest parallel that comes to the 
expert's lips is the Black Death, standards and guidelines can be 
expected to go out of the window just as civil rights must 
sometimes be suspended in times of national emergency. 

A good case can even be made out for the laborious streetwise 
humour of a programme like ITV's much-repeated First Aids, 
which went out at 7.30 pm - well within family viewing hours - and 
featured, among many similar celebrity appearances, the 
engaging Jonathan Ross displaying a collection of very strange 
condoms, to the laughter and applause of the predominantly 
young audience. AIDS is a disease which will strike more and 



more at the young, and- someboby has to pioneer a way of 
communicating the facts and realities to an age-group that is most 
unlikely to accept them from traditional sources. 

All of which is distasteful but necessary, given the society in 
which we live. 

Is this an area, then, in which Christians should stand aside and 
allow the secular world to take whatever strong measures are 
needed to contain a disease which is primarily spread by sexual 
behaviour which is prohibited by the gospel? 

There are two very good reasons, I believe, for resisting such a 
conclusion wholeheartedly. 

Firstly, the AIDS media debate has been characterized by an 
almost complete lack of moral perspective. The emphasis, in 
programmes like First Aids, has been on 'safe sex' - which, 
translated, means 'Any kind of behaviour we like, provided it 
doesn't spread the disease'. One conclusion of First Aids was that 
a responsible attitude was to carry contraceptives with you at all 
times, in case an evening out ended in bed. When a girl in the 
audience opposed this strongly, saying that she did not sleep 
around and had no intention of taking steps to facilitate doing so, 
the reaction of most of the other young people was that this was 
irresponsible. 

But the gravity of the situation should surely not blind us to the 
fact that a by-product of much of the AIDS publicity is that 
premarital sex, promiscuity, and a number of other behaviour 
patterns are being affirmed simply by acceptance. There is very 
little suggestion that there is anything morally - or, for that 
matter, socially or emotionally - wrong with sexual promiscuity or 
casual one-night stands. 

Which is an odd approach for something that is intended as a 
massive public welfare exercise. After all, the published 
guidelines on sex education in the schools state that sex education 
is not to be taught outside the context of a loving relationship. 
Many kids are getting their first comprehensive sex-awareness 
from the AIDS publicity. As Christians, we should be pressing for 
rather more teaching on relationships and commitment than has 
so far gone into the campaign. 

The second reason why we must not stand aside is simply this. 
Any married Christian, or any Christian single person with friends 
of the opposite sex, is in what is now to be classed as a life- 
threatening situation. Yet the fact of the matter, however 
complacent it may sound, is that a biblical relationship, in which 
the partners have no other sexual partners either before or - 
barring remarriage - afterwards, or a biblically single lifestyle in 
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which virginity is accepted as the norm rather than as an 
embarrassment to be discarded as soon as possible, is of itself a 
virtually certain safeguard against AIDS ('virtually' - because a 
significant number of Christians and others have already 
contracted AIDS through no fault of their own). 

It may sound complacent, but it's a fact. Now: if you knew of a 
sure preventive against cancer, high blood-pressure, muscular 
dystrophy, or any of the other diseases that ravage our society, 
would it not be the ultimate irresponsibility to keep it to oneself? 
Would it not be an over-riding moral necessity to get out and tell 
people? 

Some Christians have denounced AIDS as God's judgement on 
the sexually promiscuous and the gay community. Some have 
even appeared to take a vicarious pleasure in the dreadful 
consequences of other people's sin. A more constructive and 
compassionate approach in this overwhelming tragedy would be 
to join with the thousands of Christians currently battling to share 
the gospel with young people. There's no use having answers if we 
don't understand the questions, or if we can only give those 
answers in language nobody outside the churches can understand. 

David Porter 



Witness is Easter-shaped 

Easter draws us again into the great drama of the Christian story. 
The crisis is upon us. The world is faced with the choice and the 
cost of the Kingdom of God. The story itself is full of movement, 
of tension, of spoken and unspoken conflict and of confusion, 
surprise and triumph. It is a drama of great procession as Jesus 
enters Jerusalem and as he carries the Cross to the hill. It includes 
the intensely personal scenes of Jesus at the Last Supper and with 
Judas Iscariot. It unfolds a story of political manoeuvre and 



conflict. It is the final endeavour by the powers of a fallen human 
world to stifle the new age which Jesus brings in his own person 
and action. 

We live in the light of the triumph secured so painfully on the 
Cross and so gloriously on Easter morning. The empty Cross of 
Christ is the unseen power underneath all our history and social 
experience. It is the power which holds the clue to the 
transformation of people and of human communities. It is this 
reality which offers hope in the face of the immediate devastation 
which disfigures so much of our world today. The great drama of 
Easter offers hope in the face of the most deeply embedded evils 
of our world. The things we find unshiftable must, in the end, 
yield to the new age won by Christ in the Easter struggle. The 
doctrine and power of the Cross and Resurrection of Jesus has the 
strength to meet the challenges of our time. 

Easter offers each one of us the opportunity to share in this 
drama once again. We are called to find in Christ crucified the 
death of our old destructive nature and the coming to birth of the 
new human life in Christ risen. That is the secret of hope for 
overselves and for our world. 

Our magazine Third Way is facing up to the challenge of a new 
future. It was set up to witness to the triumph of the Cross and the 
Resurrection in the midst of the turmoil of our modern social 
culture. Every Christian production should bear the marks of the 
faith from which it springs. To communities and agencies who are 
wedded to the present age with its diversions and injustices it must 
speak about death. To those whose experience of the present is 
one of pain, distress and dying, it must speak of life and of hope. 
To those caught in two minds, seeking a middle way between 
death and life, it must set out the costs of the challenge of God's 
Kingdom in Christ. The waters of the death of Christ have to 
overwhelm us if we are to enter into the future God has planned 
for us and for all creation. The action of our present life is to be 
shaped by the drama of the Easter story. 

John Gladwin 






it was a lot cheaper than building more and more small prisons . . .' 
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DAVID BEBBINGTON 

Gob made tlyem m 

or lowly 

Evangelicals and class in Britain 




Class is a notoriously slippery subject. But 
for the purposes of this article it will suffice 
to draw a distinction two concepts of class: 
the objective and the subjective. 

Class in the objective sense is 
determined by criteria such as income, 
occupation and standard of living. Any 
individual may be allocated to a class in 
this sense. Whitehall does exactly that in its 
social surveys. Since incomes have always 
differed, a class structure - where class is 
understood in the Whitehall sense - has 
always existed. 'The poor you will always 
have with you' is a necessary truth. 

Class may also be understood, however, 
as a matter of subjective experience. A 
society is divided into classes according to 
this definition only where there exists class 
consciousness. The common interests of a 
class are felt to be more important than the 
lines of division within it. In some theories, 
especially those of a Marxist stamp, 
common interests generate hostility to 
other classes and so the result is class 
struggle. Other theories stress the values 
that bind together members of a class, the 
results of similar socialization and a 
common way of life. Subjective class is not 
necessarily present in any given society. 
Most of the debates about class in modern 
Britain have revolved round the issues of 
when and to what extent class in the second 
sense, as an experience, developed. 

It is generally accepted (except by classical 
Marxism) that pre-industrial Britain up to 
the eighteenth century was not a class 
society. There was, it is true, a class that 
possessed a remarkable degree of self- 
consciousness. The elite consisting of the 
aristocracy and gentry, technically 
separated from the mass of the population 
by the right to bear a coat of arms, was 
fully aware of its rights and privileges. It 
was a body of landlords uniting with 
economic prosperity both social prestige 
and an astonishing measure (by the late 
seventeenth century) of political power. 
The remainder of the population, on the 
other hand, was extremely hetero- 
geneous. It was divided, chiefly by 
occupation and place, into a variety of 
'interests': the agricultural interest, the 
West Indies interest, the Dissenting 
interest and so on. Solidarity did not exist 
among people of similar wealth. There 



was no firm horizontal division at any 
point below the line marking the 
boundary between the gentry and the rest. 
Instead there was vertical solidarity, a 
sense of common interest founded on 
patronage and deference, the master/ 
servant relationship and patriarchal social 
theory. This was not a class society but Dr 
Johnson's world of rank. 

Middle-class consciousness 

The growth of the middle classes, both in 
numbers and prosperity, from the late 
eighteenth century, began to change the 
picture. The expansion of commerce and 
the professions, though marked at this 
period, was not responsible. The 
commercial elite was closely bound up 
with the traditional gentry. Leeds woollen 
merchants were accepted as equals in the 
county society of the West Riding. 
Likewise, when younger sons of the 
gentry readily entered the law , the church , 
medicine and the armed forces, there was 
no great gulf between the landed elite and 
established professions. 

It was the industrialists who made the 
difference. Lancashire mill owners of the 
type exemplified in Mrs Gaskell's North 
and South were new men, assertively 
provincial, often of small education and 
sometimes definitely not gentlemen. The 
sense of solidarity among such 
industrialists and their associates grew 
sharply when, in 1799, tax was introduced 
on incomes ranging down to £50 a year to 
supplement the traditional land tax. They 
now possessed a common interest. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century they 
formed the vanguard of organized 
demands for removing restrictions on 
trade of which the Anti-Corn Law League 
is the best known. The result was a 
marked heightening of middle-class 
consciousness. 

The new industrial interest did not long 
remain a distinct social entity. The first 
industrial peerages, granted in the 1880s, 
symbolize the assimilation of the new men 
into the traditional landed elite. The blend 
was encouraged by the public schools, the 
universities and the professions, in each of 
which the two groups rubbed shoulders. 
At the same time as the gentry first took 
up company directorships, a certain 
disdain for industrialism owing a great 



deal to Ruskin, Matthew Arnold and their 
contemporaries spread in the plutocracy. 
Holding traditional values including an 
assumption of their own right to possess a 
directing voice in government and a large 
share of leisure, they also controlled 
successful businesses and consequently 
enjoyed prosperity. The result, as R H 
Tawney suggests in his perceptive work 
Equality (1931), was the peculiar strength 
of class attitudes in twentieth-century 
Britain. 

Working-class consciousness 

How did working-class consciousness 
evolve? According to the vivid pages of E 
P Thompson's The Making of the English 
Working Class (1963), it emerged 
between 1790 and 1830, inspired by the 
French Revolution and resistance to 
industrial oppression. Few historians, 
however, would accept Thompson's 
analysis. In the mid-nineteenth century 
working-class consciousness was still 
weak. Most workmen plied their trades in 
small-scale workshops. Masters worked 
alongside their men. There was little 
scope for any sharp sense of the distinction 
between employers and employees to 
emerge. Mass hostility among working 
men was directed not against the middle- 
classes but against the the 'idle 
aristocracy'. Chartism, voicing protests of 
this kind in the 1840s, led on naturally into 
Gladstonian Liberalism, a critique of 
'privilege', in the 1870s. Working people 
and the new middle classes alike seemed 
'the industrious classes' and so felt bound 
together. Working-class consciousness 
remained a weak force long into the 
nineteenth century. 

The upsurge of working-class 
consciousness came in the period from the 
1870s to the 1920s. Working-class 
representation in the House of Commons 
is both symptom and index. The first two 
working men became MPs in 1874; in 1924 
the first Labour government was formed. 
The process was the result of several 
intertwining developments. One was the 
decline of industrial patronage. Large 
employers in the high Victorian periods 
expressed an active concern for the 
welfare of their employees, endowing 
libraries or providing baths. But as firms 
went public and were handed over to 
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managers, they became more impersonal. 
Bonds between employers and employees 
were put under strain and sometimes 
snapped. Again, as British industry 
entered a relatively less successful phase 
with the rise of foreign competition from 
the 1870s, wage cuts and unemployment 
sometimes ensued. The problem was 
aggravated by the First World War and 
industrial troubles increased, leading to 
the General Strike of 1926. 

Over the same period the trade union 
movement veered towards militancy. The 
"New Unionism' of the 1880s mobilized 
unskilled workers for the first time. 
Whereas in 1900 13 per cent of the 
workforce was unionized, in 1920 the 
proportion was 45 per cent. And the chief 
internal division among working men, the 
gulf between skilled and unskilled, grew 
narrower. The First World War eroded 
wage differentials so that afterwards there 
was greater working-class homogeneity. 
Consequently working-class conscious- 
ness was much higher in the inter-war 
period than before. It is a phenomenon of 
the twentieth century rather than of the 
nineteenth century. 

Class in the churches 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries Evangelical religion appealed 
disproportionately to a particular social 
constituency. The figures for the 
composition of Evangelical Noncon- 
formity are revealing. Whereas only 23 
per cent of the population could be 
classified as skilled artisans, 59 per cent of 
Evangelical Nonconformists fell in this 
category. 1 On the other hand, both the 
middle classes and unskilled labourers 
were under-represented in their ranks. 
There was a similar pattern among the 
Evangelical Secession Churches in 
Glasgow. Even in the Church of England 
the support for evangelical causes in 
Yorkshire came overwhelmingly from 
small givers who are likely to have been 
artisans. 

The explanation is that men of this 
stamp were more prepared to be 
independent thinkers, to break away from 
mere nominal adhesion to traditional 
religion. Primitive Methodists did make a 
greater impact on labourers, but their 
proportion who fell in this category (16 
per cent) was below the proportion in 
society at large (17 per cent)." So even 
Primitive Methodism at its most expansive 
was not the religion of the poorest. 
Evangelicalism was certainly not middle- 
class in its early years; nor was it 
proletarian. Its strength lay among those 
who possessed skills and could quite 
readily become employers and yet who 
worked with their hands. 

In 1851 there took place an official 
census of religion, the only one ever 
undertaken in Britain. The date is 
particularly helpful, for Evangelicalism 
made its greatest impact on society in the 
middle years of the nineteenth century. If 
allowance is made for 30 per cent of the 
population having good reason for 
absence, some 50 per cent of the possible 




'Victorian values': respectability drove people into church to display their worth 
to their neighbours. 



attenders were to be found in church on 
census Sunday. This is far from the picture 
of total churchgoing that is sometimes 
assumed to have been the state of affairs in 
high Victorian Britain. The lowness of the 
figure caused dismay at the time. Yet it 
showed churchgoing to be the most 
popular voluntary activity apart from 
public-house attendance. This was 
probably the peak of Christianization in 
British history. 

Contemporaries commented that the 
mass of the labouring population was 
absent. Consequently it is sometimes said 
that the working class did not attend 
church. This cannot have been true, as 
becomes plain when it is noticed that even 
if all the approximately 25 per cent of the 
population who were middle-class were in 
church there was another 25 per cent who 
were below the middle class in the social 
scale and in church. 1 Many congregations, 
in mining areas for example, were 
preponderantly working-class. There can 



be no doubt that a majority of the working 
classes were not worshippers; but it is 
equally important that a large minority 
were. 

In the absence of further censuses. later 
developments can be charted with less 
precision than might be hoped. Yet 
certain processes are apparent. From the 
1870s the trend to create class-specific 
suburbs accelerated. Church attendance 
varied according to the class tone of each 
suburb. In 1902 there was u close 
correlation between the proportion of 
residents in church and the place of an 
area in the social hierarchy. Ealing, then 
near the top. had 47 per cent attendance; 
Fulham, near the bottom, had 12 per 
cent. 4 Religious practice was becoming 
more directly related to class. It was 
accentuated by the upward social mobility 
of churchgoers. Whether because they 
were frugal and responsible or because (as 
some said) they were mean and out for the 
main chance, those who went to church 
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tended to rise in the social scale. There 
was inadequate compensation by external 
recruitment from lower social groups. 
Upward social mobility became 
increasingly possible as the number of 
clerical jobs and similar white-collar posts 
expanded in the later nineteenth century. 
The process was marked among Primitive 
Methodists. At Ashton-under-Lyne the 
proportion in the lower middle classes 
between 1850 and 1870 was 4 per cent; 
between 1890 and 1910 the figure was 21 
per cent. The trend continued. By the 
1930s, about half Methodist members 
were in non-manual occupations, and by 
the 1970s, about three-quarters. 5 In a few 
remote parts of Britain like the Western 
Isles of Scotland churchgoing remains the 
norm for the whole population. In 
general, however, churches in the 
twentieth century have become 
increasingly middle-class in support. 

Working-class religion 

The reasons for the relatively low levels of 
church attendance by working people, 
especially unskilled labourers and their 
families, have been explored by several 
writers. According to E R Wickham, in his 
Church and People in an Industrial City 
( 1 957 , on Sheffield) , the explanation is the 
shock of the transition from rural to urban 
life as people migrated in search of work. 
It has become increasingly apparent, 
however, that rural church attendance in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
was usually smaller than had been 



supposed. Low urban practice refelected 
low rural practice. 

Another hypothesis that may be 
rejected is the notion that secularism, in 
the sense of anti-religious propaganda, 
was responsible. In fact secularist 
organizations were extremely weak. 
Agnosticism was a fashion of the elite only 
from the 1870s. It may have affected the 
working classes in the twentieth century 
but it could not have done so in the 
nineteenth century when non-attendance 
was already growing. 

The primary explanation, according to 
several analysts, is poverty. Men without 
an assured wage could not afford the 
weekly offering let alone the smart clothes 
often expected in church. The system of 
renting pews, which allocated seats on a 
scale of prices in the manner of a theatre, 
firmly identified the poor as such. 
Furthermore, there was a certain 
resentment at the apparent pretensions of 
churchgoers, their hypocrisy and 
(especially in Scotland) their manipu- 
lation of church discipline. There was a 
powerful battery of counter-attractions. 
In Lambeth in 1905 there were 172 places 
of worship but 430 public houses. 6 From 
the 1870s the alternatives of organized 
sport and the music hall began to claim 
working-class allegiance. There are 
traces, too, of the persisting influence of 
pagan religion from the past. It is not only 
in the novels of Thomas Hardy that spells 
and amulets are in evidence as remedies 
for misfortune. Underlying all these 



factors, we may add, with Thomas 
Chalmers, the great Scottish evangelical 
divine of the early nineteenth century, 
that a major obstacle to religious practice 
was simple aversion stemming from the 
corruption of the human heart. Perhaps it 
is more surprising that so many attended 
than that so many stayed away. 

Nevertheless the extent of working- 
class attendance can itself be explained. 
Apart from the evangelistic energies of 
the churches, which should not be under- 
estimated, there were the social 
attractions of churchgoing. Respectabilty, 
the kernel of 'Victorian values', drove 
people through the church porch in order 
to display their worth to their neighbours. 
Employers' expectations could also be a 
powerful spur. 

Deference was a reality in urban, 
industrial society. When an industrialist 
had erected a place of worship - as Sir 
Titus Salt erected a Congregational 
Church at Saltaire in Yorshire - his 
employee might think twice before 
spending Sunday in the fields. Fellowship, 
furthermore, was no ephemeral thing. In 
church or (especially) chapel, a network 
of social relations was ready to welcome 
the newcomer and provide an antidote to 
urban anomie. With the pub and football 
taken over by men as their exclusive 
domain, women in particular were forced 
back on places of worship as foci of 
sociability. Religion was not designed to 
make their pleasures less. 




ARE YOU WHERE GOD WANTS YOU? 




IF 
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Decline of loyalty 

Even when attendance was at best 
irregular, most working-class families 
looked on some church as theirs. At 
Aberdeen in 1837, when about 42 per cent 
of the population attended church, as 
many as 92 per cent claimed a link with a 
particular congregation. 7 The bond was 
forged partly by philanthropy. Parish 
charities, district visitors, church 
organizations for providing rudimentary 
insurance - such facilities exerted a 
significant pull. For this reason, it was 
noted in the late nineteenth century, 
labourers were sometimes to be found 
treating both church and chapel as theirs. 
Education ensured that others felt a link 
to a place of worship. They remembered 
Sunday School attendance or else a period 
of instruction in a day school associated 
with a particular church. As late as 1957, 
73 per cent of adults claimed to have been 
at one time regular Sunday School 
attenders. 8 Board schools, though not 
attached to congregations, gave a large 
place to Bible lessons for many years after 
their beginnings in 1870 (1872 in 
Scotland). And there were rites of 
passage. Churches were where the pivotal 
events in the life-cycle were marked by 
baptisms, marriages and funerals. The 
only legal place of marriage in England 
and Wales (except for Quakers and Jews) 
between 1753 and 1837 was the parish 
church. Consequently 'diffusive Christ- 
ianity", as it has been called, was 
widespread amongst those in the working 
classes who rarely darkened the church 
door. 

If all this is so, the reasons for the 
decline in working-class religious practice 
since 1851 become clearer. The factors 
making for absence from church - 
poverty, resentment of pretensions, the 
public house and so on - have largely 
persisted into the twentieth century. The 
factors operating in the opposite 
direction, in favour of attendance or 
sympathy for Christianity, have weakened 
or disappeared. Respectability was slowly 
eroded by the eclipse of Victorian values. 
There was less attention to expectations of 
social superiors, including employers, and 
more to the view of workmates as class 
consciousness advanced. Fellowship 
could be found elsewhere, even for 
women, as the twentieth century 
progressed. Public education became less 
religious and Sunday Schools declined and 
(in the 1950s) fell. Religious philanthropy 
was steadily superseded by public welfare 
from Lloyd George's measures around 
1910 onwards. Only rites of passage 
maintained their hold long into the 
twentieth century. In 1966, fewer than a 
third of all marriages were civil 
ceremonies; in 1980, the figure was a half. 
The social forces underpinning the 
religious practice of the lower working 
classes have disintegrated. That in turn 
helps to explain the middle-class over- 
representation in the churches in the 
twentieth century. 

Evangelical attitudes 

Evangelical Christians, when faced with 




The 1926 General Strike - 
another. 



frowned on by evangelicals for setting one class against 



the realities of a society divided by class, 
have generally acquiesced in it rather than 
criticize it. There have been a number of 
persistent reasons why in the nineteenth 
century, and on into the twentieth, they 
have been disposed to accept a class 
society. The gospel itself, the defining 
quality of evangelicalism, has commonly 
had this effect. Evangelicals have seen the 
fundamental division in society as that 
between the saved and the unsaved, not as 
the fissure between classes. Their 
theological vision has mollified their 
awareness of class divisions. The kernel of 
truth in the Halevy thesis lies here. 
Evangelicalism, according to Halevy (or 
Methodism. according to many 
statements of his case), was responsible 
for saving Britain from revolution in the 
early nineteenth century. In any form the 
thesis is invalid, for the state system was 
quite strong enough to resist revolution 
unassisted. But it is true that class feeling 
in Britain, unlike on the continent, was 
inhibited by the widespread acceptance of 
an evangelical diagnosis of how society 
was divided. 

A belief in the desirability of social 
harmony has normally prevailed among 
evangelicals. Like the nineteenth-century 
churches in general, they believed that 
peace in society was the overriding goal. 
Discontent was to be discouraged. Hence 
existing class divisions should be 
accepted. The Record, the leading 
Anglican evangelical newspaper, 
commented at the time of the 1926 



General Strike that the industrial action 
was wrong because it set a class against the 
community as a whole. Classes, it 
claimed, were really interdependent. v It 
followed from that stance that there was 
no need to adjust class relations. A 
devotion to peace created blinkers against 
injustice. Furthermore, a large number of 
British evangelicals favoured the principle 
of an established church. Whether 
members of the Church of England or of 
the Church of Scotland, they became 
devoted to a church-state link from the 
1830s onwards. The church was to be a 
bulwark of the existing state and social 
order. It would have been strange if their 
capacity for social criticism had not been 
muted. 



God ordered their estate? 

Evangelicals even went out of their way to 
reinforce class differences. Social 
stratification was seen as a good in itself. 
Hannah More in her widely disseminated 
tract, Village Politics (1792), put in the 
mouth of her rustic hero. Jack Anvil, the 
teaching that the poor should be content 
with their lot. It was an understandable 
reaction to the French Revolution. And it 
is true that in her other writings Hannah 
More stressed the reciprocal duties of 
social superiors. Yet there is no doubt that 
in a battery of tracts, sermons and hymns 
evangelicals emphasized the duty of 
submission among the lower orders 
without (for the most part) contending 
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there should be complementary social 
change to benefit the poor. 

A commitment to the values of political 
economy, which rapidly became normal 
among the nineteenth-century 
evangelicals, pointed in a similar 
direction. Thomas Chalmers integrated 
political economy with theology, giving it 
a Christian dress. Inequality, according to 
this doctrine, was not only unavoidable 
but also beneficial. Poverty was 'a spur to 
industry'. Such an idea was never 
embraced by working-class leaders who, 
even in the most moderate days of the 
trade union movement, thought in terms 
of a redistribution of wealth. Accepting 
political economy fostered a gulf between 
the churches and the most articulate of the 
working people. So, paradoxically, did 
the philanthropic enterprise that is one of 
the glories of nineteenth-century 
evangelicalism. Within the philanthropic 
bodies evangelicals deferred to the great 
and the wealthy. Patrons were essential to 
success. Finance was always needed. 
Acknowledgement, often gratuitously 
effusive, of the station occupied in society 
by aristocrats and businessmen habituated 
evangelicals to thinking in class terms. 
The poor should be duly grateful. The 
very desire to do good sometimes 
accentuated the problem. 



Otherworldl i ness 

In the twentieth century conservative 
evangelicals added fresh attitudes that 
encouraged the acceptance of class 
thinking. Liberal evangelicals who 
divided from the more conservative in the 
1920s were by no means immune, but their 
class attitudes tended to be those of the 
wider society. The distinctive principles of 
the conservatives reinforced their social 
vision. The otherworldly spirituality 
associated with Keswick was partly 
responsible. Keswick teaching in the early 
twentieth century avoided mention of 
specific recreations to be avoided, 
contenting itself with blanket warnings 
against worldiness. There could be no 
thought of considering the social tensions 
of the real world. Premillennial teaching, 
especially dispensationalism, was 
widespread and had a similar function. 
The (very proper) belief in the imminence 
of the second coming led to a dubious 
inference. No tinkering with society was 
advisable, for Christ would do all at his 
return in glory. Many evangelicals were 
sceptical of COPEC (the Conference on 
Politics, Economics and Citizenship) of 
1924 which analysed class divisions on 
Christian premises and suggested 
appropriate responses. Concern with 
social questions was seen as a diversion 
from the gospel. 

Evangelistic strategy inhibited the 
asking of questions about justice in 
society. Conservative evangelicals 
concentrated on the public schools, the 
ancient universities and the professions as 
the key field for endeavour. 'Bash', the 
Rev E J H Nash, was a classic exponent of 
this approach with his summer camps for 



promising public schoolboys. Future 
leaders were to be converted so that they 
could exert a Christian influence on the 
next generation. It was perhaps a sensible 
strategy when conservative evangelical 
numbers were small; it has certainly 
enjoyed a large measure of success. But 
the corollary was a neglect of whatever 
might rock the boat of bastions of social 
order. 

Since many evangelicals saw the growth 
of the state as a threat to liberty, 
ultimately the liberty to preach the gospel, 
they were hostile to socialism. Before the 
First World War Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, a noted evangelical leader, was a 
stalwart of the Churches' Anti-Socialist 
League, and others have subsequently 
expressed ideological aversion to socialist 
principles. Trade unionism, the 
organizational focus of working-class 
consciousness, was equally a bugbear to a 
number of conservative evangelicals. 
Unions seemed greedy, irresponsible - 
even stamped with the mark of the beast: 
for did they not, like the beast of 
Revelation, operate in restraint of trade? 
And those conservative evangelicals who 
did try to maintain a sense of social 
responsibility pursued goals that tended to 
backfire. Their primary aims from the 
First World War to the 1960s were 
temperance reform, anti-gambling and 
Sunday defence. All were seen as attacks 
on the working-class way of life. Policies 
that were noble in themselves helped 
make the churches seem agents of class 
repression. 

An evangelical social gospel 

Yet evangelicals have sometimes been 
found among the critics of class divisions. 
In the later nineteenth century evangelical 
Nonconformists in England and Wales, 
togthcr with the Free Church of Scotland 
and the United Presbyterians, were 
almost unanimous in their condemnation 
of privilege. By that they meant inherited, 
and therefore unmerited, advantages, 
that set apart the aristocracy from the 
people. 'Landlordism', the exertion of 
rural economic muscle, was still being 
denounced by Primitive Methodist 
leaders in the twentieth century. All this 
was what aligned Nonconformity with 
Gladstonian Liberalism. It embraced a 
critique of the social divisions that existed 
prior to the rise of working-class 
consciousness. 

By the 1880s Nonconformists were 
generating a social gospel. This, it must be 
stressed, was not intended as a diversion 
from the gospel of personal salvation 
(although that it sometimes became), but 
as a complement to it. The social gospel, 
as its name implies, was an evangelical 
enterprise. It included an element of 
sympathy for the working classes, but also 
most strands were by no means radical. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Hugh Price 
spoke of 'rank' as one of God's gifts to be 
used for the assistance of the lower orders. 
Yet it did, on Christian premises, question 
the validity of the existing class structure. 

There have also been Christians in the 



Labour movement. There were some like 
Tawney whose form of Christianity did 
not actually entail church going but there 
were others who were evangelical in piety 
and practice. Many were Methodists. 
They imparted a distinctive tone to the 
Labour Party. 'British labour', wrote a 
continental observer in 1929, 'and its 
leaders are essentially Puritan.' 10 Labour 
was felt to be a crusade against evil, an 
extension of the social gospel. Its target 
was oppression by employers. Its aim was 
the elimination of class distinctions. 

Conclusions 

A number of conclusions may be drawn. 
First, the evangelical impact on society 
has been in inverse proportion to the 
strength of class consciousness. In the 
early nineteenth century, when 
evangelicalism made its greatest 
advances, not least among the working 
people, the sense of class solidarity was 
relatively weak. When evangelical 
religion was making less headway in the 
later nineteenth century, working-class 
consciousness was growing and upper/ 
middle-class consciousness consolidating. 
When evangelicals were at their weakest, 
in the first half of the twentieth century, 
class feeling was reaching new heights. If, 
as many commentators suggest, class 
consciousness in Britain has been receding 
since the 1950s or 1960s, the resurgence of 
evangelicalism in recent years may be 
connected. For the sake of the gospel, the 
blurring of the distinction between the 
middle class and the working class is to be 
welcomed. 

Secondly, evangelicals have shared the 
social outlook of their host culture. 
Because Britain has suffered from class 
divisions, evangelicals have held class 
assumptions. They have even allowed 
their convictions as Christians to 
strengthen their class attitudes. Although 
these have been by no means the sole 
reasons for the alienation of many 
working people from the churches, they 
have contributed. Yet there has existed a 
body of criticism of the class structure by 
Christians in the Evangelical camp. 
Perhaps a third conclusion to be drawn is 
that the body of criticism should now be 
enlarged. • 
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MYRA BLYTH 

Ming 'bent 
whose generation ? 

The captivity of youth culture 



Just to mention that magic phrase 'the 
Sixties' is enough to set a forty year old off 
on a nostalgic guilt trip. The memory of the 
Beatles' early hits Please Please me and 
Love me do driving screaming fans mad; 
the shock of the Stones and the Who taking 
on the law with the same ease as a Saturday 
night gig; the rise of psychedelic power, 
drugs, love and peace protests like John 
and Yoko's seven days in bed, all left the 
press, the public and the establishment 
wondering what would happen next. 

It seemed the post war baby boom 
teenagers had something special. Music, 
fashion and sexuality combined uniquely 
to create a climate in which people 
confidently believed in themselves - and 
equally confidently criticized or 
disregarded what adult society had taught ] 
them to believe. Two of the most striking 
I t iit u its of the Sixties era were this rise in ij- 
confidence, enabling young people to dare, 
to risk and to experiment, and the 
emergence of a distinct 'youth culture' S 
which, with the help of a lot of media hype, 
separated young people from the rest of 
society in a quite unprecedented way. 

Neither this confidence nor the 
distinctive youth culture exists any longer - 
both are a thing of the past. Instead of bold 
adventurism we have boring timidity, and 
instead of a youth culture we have an all- 
embracing popular culture. 

Some explanation for the striking 
transition which has taken place over two 
decades can perhaps be found in the 
question of identity. In the 1960s young 
people felt free to ask themselves 'Where 
am I going?' Their identity was out ahead 
of them, in a bright career, material 
wealth, freedom of expression and, for 
every rock freak, potential stardom. The 
student riots, booming music industry, 
short skirts and loud T-shirts all exuded 
this confidence. 

In the 1980s, young people dare not 
look out and beyond themselves. Their 




The Beatles at the height of their 
fame. 



questions are much more static, 
introspective and tentative. 'Who am I?' is 
no longer the academic question of an 
underemployed philosopher but the 
survival question of an unemployed 
teenager. It's the question a young boy I 
met this week is asking right now, having 
been sacked from his job for habitually 
turning up late and for lying about the 
reasons. At the other end of the social 
scale it is basic questions about identity, if 
not survival, that Prince Edward is asking, 
having dutifully gone through a traditional 
education tube and come out wanting. 

Caution 

When identity and confidence are at a low 
ebb, extreme timidity and caution easily 
follow, and it is this which in the 80s has 
gripped not only individuals but industry 
and institutions as well. In my own work I 
see in the youth service and in the church 



numerous occasions where risk-taking is 
being replaced by safe options. 

Just recently, for example, a youth 
centre management committee decided 
not to go ahead with a major project 
dealing with young people at risk until, as 
they put it, a detailed research study could 
prove that the need was urgent, that the 
project would succeed, and that the 
initiative would not lose them the support 
of the church constituency who after all 
are their major funding source. 

This sort of decision assumes, quite 
wrongly, that a venture can have the risk 
of failure taken out; and it ignores the fact 
that by the time the research is done the 
critical situations will have changed and 
the opportunity to act will have passed by. 
Worst of all is the notion that the 
committee could not act without the full 
support of its sponsors. It fails to realize 
that a representative is not only required 
to reflect and present situations as they 
are, but also, as part of Christ's people, to 
re-present situations as they can be and 
will be when transformed by the grace of 
God. 

Fantasy 

A second approach to the confidence 
crisis is to pretend that things are not what 
they seem. William Leith, editor of the 
zany fashion magazine l.D. , says that we 
are choosing to live in a 'cartoon culture'. 
The world, he claims, is being replaced by 
stories about the world. Faced with a 
choice between the world and the story, 
people go for the story because it is easier 
to believe. This condition he describes as a 
'reality-warp' - meaning that the world we 
are given in stories contains less 
information, stronger morals, more 
triumph and tragedy and sharper 
distinctions between heroes and villains. 
From American soap operas through to 
our own more down to earth serials like 
Eastcnders, we are offered a caricature of 
life, which enables us to live through other > 
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< people's lives rather than deal with our 
own. 

Young people who cannot make good 
in the school system have, according to the 
sociologist David Matza, their own way of 
warping reality. They develop a counter- 
school culture with status and goals that 
run in direct opposition to the stated aims 
of the school. These anti-school ethics are 
perceived and experienced by many of the 
young people as true learning. For them 
this is training for life. It prepares them for 
the shop floor culture where coarse 
humour, sexism, horseplay and vandalism 
are the social mechanisms for developing 
solidarity with workmates, for resisting 
authority and overcoming the meaning- 
lessness of work. 

Completely co-ordinated 

A third and more creative way of dealing 
with the crisis of confidence is hinted at in 
the current developments in fashion. The 
new season's styles now filling the shop 
windows and colour supplements tell us 
that this year the new casual classics 
mafiosi and snappy dressers are well and 
truly here; that as with last year, every 
aspect of dress and make-up will be 
carefully co-ordinated; and so too, will 
every feature down to the house-curtains, 
carpets, pictures and lampshades. 

This could be just another trend, but not 
according to a friend I was speaking to 
recently who is is in the design business. 
She suggested that the appeal of 
integration and co-ordination stems 
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In the 1980s, young 
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beyond themselves... 
'Who am I? is no 
longer the question 
of an underemployed 
philosopher but the 
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an unemployed 
teenager 



directly from the social, even spiritual, 
need within us to feel, in the midst of a 
fragmentary, fragile world, that there is 
some coherence, some sense of order and 
visual harmony to be found. If she is right, 
then it follows that what the fashion 
boutiques are doing for our bodies and the 
department stores for our homes, religion 
must do for our souls: colour co-ordinate, 
connect, integrate, make sense of and 
harmonize the fragmented, confused 
business of daily living. 
This is not such an easy task, given that 



the church has always found it hard, if not 
impossible to integrate the material with 
the spiritual world. In many cases, rather 
than 'connect' our lives, it has instead 
contributed to our fragmentary view of 
the world by pronouncing the spiritual to 
be good and the material dubious. 
Thankfully that situation is improving. 
For many people today the search for a 
personal spirituality is essentially about 
finding the connection how the mystery of 
God and the mundane routine of life fit 
together. 

The link between the mysterious and 
the mundane is often much nearer to us 
than we realize. At its most simple, it is 
about being open to surprises, being ready 
to see the connections where we've been 
taught to see none. In Kenneth 
Grahame's novel The Wind in the Willows 
the mysterious world of the river bank and 
the routine personal world of Rat are 
intimately bound together - as he explains 
to his friend Mole: 

'I don't just live by the river but ... by 
it and with it and on it and in it . . . It's 
brother and sister to me, and aunts and 
company and food and drink and 
(naturally) washing. It's my world, and I 
don't want any other. What it hasn't got is 
not worth having, and what it doesn't 
know is not worth knowing. Lord! the 
times we've had together!' 

This is surely the ultimate in integrated 
living - that Rat can testify without 
embarrassment to the mysterious all- 
knowing world of the river bank as his 
washing up bowl. 



The entrepreneurs 

The irony about this integrated approach, 
as a corrective to our cautious and escapist 
response, is that its leading advocates are 
the self-same people who in the 60s 
confidently blew values away and pulled 
society apart. They were the ones who 
created a distinctive youth culture, and 
they are now, twenty years on. because it 
suits their needs, engineering its 
metamorphosis from youth culture into 
popular culture, from a broken 
fragmented world where anything goes 
into an integrated harmonious whole. 

People like Mary Quant, Terence 
Conran and Vidal Sassoon were young 
rising stars in the 60s. In 1987 they still 
command the market, but with a 
difference - now they own it. Each of 
these formative thinkers has applied their 
skills in new areas. Mary Quant is not just 
cosmetics; Terence Conran is more than 
Habitat, and Vidal Sassoon more than 
hair. These designers do not just offer a 
product, they offer a lifestyle, and most 
importantly that lifestyle expands and 
develops to meet the changing needs of 
the 60s generation. 

Terence Conran's empire best 
illustrates the change. Along with Habitat 
he owns Motlwrcare. the revamped British 
Home Stores, and the young person's shop 
Now. That range covers every age, and 
carefully co-ordinates and integrates them 
together. The teenage market simply 
follows and reflects that wider popular 
market - it is not essentially different. 

Robert Elms of the Times puts well the 
rationale behind this when he notes that 
'before the teen explosion of the 50s and 
60s. young people were simply old people 
in smaller sizes. Now it's precisely the 
other way around. Nobody is a teenager 
any more because everybody is. What was 
once called youth culture and before that 
pop culture is now simply popular culture, 
everybody's doing it. Live Aid was hardly 
the celebration of the power of youth that 
it has been painted, half of the performers 
were old enough to be the parents of the 
other half.' 

This same pattern is true in the 
Christian world. The Christian youth 
culture of the 80s is still dominated by the 
same leading characters as in the 60s and 
70s. no longer youth but apparently ever 
popular. The Greenbelt Festival has a 
wider audience every year because people 
don't drop away, they keep on coming and 
now bring their kids too. The great focus 
on the family at Spring Harvest and Royal 
Week may be biblically inspired but it also 
has a lot to do with the pragmatic needs of 
those leaders who now have to contend 
with the lessons and pressures of family 
commitments. 

The question this scenario begs for me 
is: docs the continuing dominance of the 
60s, together with the weakness of the 80s. 
mean that young people are now denied 
the possibility of exploring and developing 
their own ideas? • 




New pressures for the 
60s generation: Top Paul 
McCartney the family 
man; Bottom Greenbelt 
punter and child. 
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PRABHU GUPTARA 

British, 

literate 
and 

black 

Black Christians and their writings 



One can hardly ignore the presence of 
black people in British cities and, 
increasingly, in Britain's towns and 
villages. 1 People tend to think that most 
black people have come here since the 
War. They are right. But they rarely 
enquire if there were black people here any 
earlier. That is a mark of how thoroughly 
the history of black people in Britain has 
been igored, forgotten or deliberately 
erased. 

If people look into their own family 
history, they may well find black 
forefathers and foremothers about whom 
they knew nothing because Victorian 
ancestors wanted to suppress all evidence 
of black blood. There was a large black 
population in eighteenth century Britain, 
and it merged with the white population by 
intermarriage. However, under the 
influence of Darwinian thought and its 
forerunners, blacks came to be regarded as 
less human than whites. Even today, 
therefore, few Britons know or are willing 
to confess to a black ancestor. 

Some recent books have attempted to 
remedy matters. 2 But very few of them 
have any time for the Christian side of the 
story. Which is a little strange, considering 
that most black people in Britain have been 
Christians - till recently, anyway. What is 
even less understandable is that white 
British Christians do not know much about 
their black brothers and sisters, about any 
aspect of black British Christian history or 
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culture. If they did, they would certainly 
be more effective in today's officially 
multiracial Britain. 

Black people have been in Britain since 
prehistoric times - think of the 
Phoenicians and the Barrow folk of Kent - 
and in recorded history, since Roman 
times. Some, at least, of these black 
people may have been Christians. 
However, the number of black people 
here was very small, till the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I. Surprisingly, she was the first 
person in British history to ask for a 
'repatriation' of blacks from Britain. Her 
letter to the Lord Mayor of London and 
his aldermen, and to the mayors and 
sheriffs of other towns, in 1596. said that 
there were 'already here to manic' black 
people, and asked that a number of them 
be 'sent forth of the landc'; which she 
repeated in another letter a week letter. 
These letters were probably partly the 
result of somewhat complex horse trading 
because of political and financial 
difficulties the Oueen was facing at the 
time. However, her letter of 1601 repeats 
these sentiments yet again, and this time 
gives two interesting reasons for her 
attitude. The first reason was that black 
people were 'fostered and relieved (ie fed) 
here to the great annoyance of her own 
liege people, that want the relief (/efood), 
which those people consume'. The second 
reason given was that 'most of them are 



infidels, having no understanding of 
Christ or his gospel'. 

The first reason was, of course, a bogus 
one. The rootlessness of immigrants, 
properly handled, makes them far more 
dedicated and intense workers than any 
native population. Germany, America, 
Canada, Australia, and other countries 
have built their modern economic 
strength on utilizing immigrant labour, 
and black people came to Britain after the 
War because they were recruited to come 
here: Britain's booming economy needed 
more people than it had, and too many 
had been killed in the World Wars. In the 
past, too, Britain itself had made 
conscious use of the talents of immigrant 
peoples - for example, those of Jewish, 
Flemish and Huguenot people. 

The second reason given in Queen 
Elizabeth's letter is more interesting. One 
might have thought that, given the level of 
interest in missionary work even then, she 
might have called for the evangelization of 
blacks in Britain. The truth of the matter is 
that many of the free blacks in 
Elizabethan Britain participated in their 
local churches. 3 If it was true that they 
were a drain on the public purse, the 
Queen could have asked that they be 
encouraged to become self-supporting. 
But black people have attracted attention 
when and where they have had a problem 
of some sort; when they have been useful 
and successful members of British society, 
they have simply been ignored. 

Lost to history 

Black people have not only been ignored 
by rulers and people in power, they have 
been ignored by individual Christians, by 
Christian organizations, and by Christian 
scholars and historians. As most people 
now know, this was the reason for the 
formation of black British churches from 
the 1950s. These churches are now 
flourishing and growing, but that does not 
excuse the white churches and ministers 
whose coldness pushed black people out 
of white churches in the first place and, in 
many cases, still keeps them out. Such 
coldness has ancient roots in Britain, and 
there is considerable evidence of it at least 
since the eighteenth century. If black 
Christians (by one count, 90 per cent 
Anglicans!) had been welcomed into 
white churches, perhaps the history of 
Britain would have been different in the 
last three or four decades. 

The autobiography of Olaudah 
Equiano (2 volumes, 1789) is regarded as 
the single most important literary 
contribution to the cause of the abolition 
of slavery. It went through seventeen 
editions by 1827 and, among other 
matters, describes his conversion and his 
religious experiences, mainly under 
Methodist influence. John Jea was an 
itinerant Methodist preacher, the first 
black man to publish both an 
autobiography and a collection of 
imginative literature (hymns) around 
1815. He lived in Portsmouth, where he 
was a notable personality. But is there any 
record of Equiano or Jea in Methodist 
church history? Have Methodist 



historians even heard of these people? 

Not that other denominations have a 
better record. Roman Catholics on whom 
there ought to be information include 
Mary Seacole, who is sometimes called 
'the black Florence Nightingale", but 
whose sacrifice in the cause of the 
Crimean War far exceeded Nightingale's. 
Anglican vicars include Shapurji Edalji 
(Great Wyrley, Staffordshire, 1870s) and 
James Dean Kerriman Mahomed (Hove. 
Sussex, 1930s), and well-known 
eighteenth century black writers such as 
Sancho and Cuguano were zealous 
Anglicans whose work relied heavily upon 
biblical inspiration and terminology. In 
the nineteenth century, Cclestine 
Edwards became the first black editor of a 
British journal: Lux was a 'weekly 
Christian Evidence newspaper' published 
from 1892 to 1895. Fraternity, published 
monthly from 1893 to 1897 by the Society 
for the Recognition of the Brotherhood of 
Man, had Edwards as Executive 
Secretary. These two journals were 
prototypes of what Professor Ian Dufficld 
has called 'the religious mode of the Pan- 
African struggle for vindicating the 
dignity and humanity of black people". 

It was the nonconformist churches in 
particular which offered a medium and a 
structure through which black people 
could organize themselves. The Baptist, 
Peter Thomas Stanford, was an ex-slave 
elected pastor in a white English church, 
according to his autobiography. From 
Bondage To Liberty, published in 
Smethwick in 1889. He also wrote The 
Plea of ex-Slaves Now in Canada (1885), 
Tragedy of the Negro in America (1897). 
and The Race Question in America ( 1909). 
Born to two slave parents in 1859 in 
Hampton, Virginia. USA, he was one of 
five children, but was taken away from his 
parents at the age of four. Captured by 
American Indians during the Civil War. 
he stayed with them for two years, being 
rescued and sent to a Quaker orphanage 
for Negro children. He was then adopted 
by the Stanford family, but ran away 
because he was cruelly treated by them. 
He earned a living variously as shoe-black 
boy, street cleaner, etc, before developing 
as a missionary to coloured people in 
North America and, from 1883, in Britain. 
He lived in London for two years, moved 
to Bradford in 1885 and to Birmingham in 

1887. and married an Englishwoman in 

1888. But no Baptist today seems to know 
about him. and what is more, no one 
seems interested. 

There were even more fascinating 
characters: William Craft escaped from 
the south of what is now the US by posing 
as the slave of his white wife Ellen, who 
passed herself off as a man! Francis Fedric 
married an Englishwoman and later ran a 
lodging-house in Manchester, though he 
was apparently a peripatetic preacher who 
later became fully ordained. Nathaniel 
Weekes was a poet who is almost 
completely unknown, even to the few who 
are interested in black British matters. He 
published On The Abuse of Poetry: A 
Satyr in 1752; a satiric poem, on the 
degeneracy of the priesthood. The Angel 
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Mary Seacole, the 'black Florence Nightingale', at work. 



and the Curate in 1765; the very first long 
poem on a Caribbean subject, Barbados in 
1754; The Choice of an Husband, an 
Epistle to a Young Lady (in verse), also in 
1754; and The Messiah: A Sacred Poem, in 
1775. Other black British Christians 
included social reformers, scientists, 
musicians and artists. 

Black Christian writers today 

Contemporary British blacks offer no less 
a range of interest, though a similarly 
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small number of them have published 
anything. Vijay Menon's Found By God 
(Marshall Paperbacks 1982) is a simple 
and straightforward autobiography of an 
Indian who rose from being an apprentice 
marine engineer (from a traditionally high 
caste family in financial difficulties), to 
being a senior engineer surveyor with 
Lloyds Register of Shipping. Menon is 
now one of the few black people on the 
General Synod of the Church of England, 
where he finds it difficult to sympathize > 





'You'll be welcome with fellowship . . .': black church in Brixton, early 1960s. 
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< with the apathy which is rampant, and the 
unbiblical views which are fashionable. 

A Light in a Dark Tunnel by Ashton 
Gibson and Charles Lewis (Caribbean 
House, 1985) is a potted biography of 
Ashton Gibson, and an account of the 
ideas behind (as well as the actual 
experience of) the formation of Caribbean 
House - the controversial self-help 
initiative which was founded by Gibson 
and which renders yeoman service to 
Afro-Caribbeans. 

Joyce Gladwell, of Jamaican origin, 
published an autobiography. Brown face, 
Big Master (IVF, 1969) which covers her 
years in England. Beryl Gilroy, former 
headmistress, is the author of an 
autobiography. Black Teacher (Cassell, 
1976), of a volume of short sories about 
West Indian teenagers. In For A Penny 
(Cassell, 1980), and of Frangipani House 
(Heinemann, 1986) - her first novel, 
which won a prize before publication in 
the 1986 Greater London Literary 
Competition. Set in Guyana, it is the story 
of Mama King who, due to age and 
infirmity, becomes too much for her 
family and is sent away by them to 
Frangipani House, a dreary and 
claustrophobic rest home. She struggles 
against the darkness of the place through 
anguish and near-madness, and finally 
escapes to the dangerous and dirty but 
vital world of the poor. It is a sensitively- 
written protest against institutions and 




Wilfred Wood, Bishop of Croydon - 
Britain's first black bishop. 

lifestyles that isolate and humiliate the 
weak. 

Dreadlocks (Marshalls 1984) is Alisdair 
Forrest's racily written story of the life of 
the Rastafarian Les Isaacs, who changed 
from a gang leader into a Christian 
evangelist in the very areas he had 
terrorized. 

Other writers include Cecil Hourani. of 
Lebanese origin, whose An Unfinished 
Odyssey: Lebanon and Beyond was 
published by Weidenfeld and Nicolson in 
1984, and Steven Masood, a young 
Pakistani ex-Muslim, whose story of how 
he became a Christian is Into The Light: A 
Young Muslim's Search for Truth 
(Kingsway Publications, 1986). He had to 
flee Pakistan, first to the Middle East, 
later to the UK - (temporarily as he 
believes) as a result of the opposition and 



persecution he faced in Pakistan. 
A story to be told 

Let me conclude with a story. Harold 
Moody came from Jamaica to Britain in 
19()4, finished his medical studies with 
distinction and settled in Pcckham as a 
GP. He was the first black president of the 
London Christian Endeavour Union, the 
first black member of the Board of 
Directors of what was then called the 
Colonial Missionary Society, as well as as 
its first black chairman. He also founded 
the League of Coloured Peoples, the first 
national organization of black British 
people which campaigned vigorously for 
the rights of black people in Britain. 
However, neither the Congregational 
Church of which he was a member, nor 
indeed his own family, have kept any 
record relating to his life. 

There are dozens, perhaps hundreds, of 
other black British Christians - 
politicians. doctors, sportspeople, 
musicians, youth workers - whose stories 
ought to be told, whose diaries and 
photographs ought to be preserved. We 
live through history; by our actions we can 
help to create the documents which 
contemporary and future historians can 
draw upon. But if we do not recognize and 
take care of the history we encounter, we 
may consign it to the rubbish heap - as we 
seem to have done all too often with the 
history of Black British Christianity. • 
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ROBERT WAUZZINSKI 

IN GOD WE 
TRUST 

The gospel of wealth in the USA 



One of America's leading 19th century 
industrialists, Andrew Carnegie, wrote a 
book called The Gospel of Wealth. 
Carnegie's lifetime (1835-1919) coincides 
with America's formative era of 1820-1914, 
and the title of his book encapsulates my 
topic: the connection between Protestant 
evangelicalism and the industrial revolution 
in America. 'I intend to show that this 
relationship was of a religious nature; by 
religion I mean an ultimate belief, 
commitment or person, a fundamental 
reference point for personal and cultural 
commitments (God, human autonomy, 
one's ancestors, carved idols...). I will 
argue that commitment to Christ and 
human economic autonomy were two 
crucial elements fused together for 
American identity. In the process, cash and 
its related functions of production and 
consumption have come to be served as a 
god - a personal and cultural goal that 
demands our loyalty and shapes our values. 

It is important to understand this 
connection as foundational for some 
current attempts to equate capitalism 
with Christianity. One way to demonstrate 
how much this apology has accom- 
modated itself to the secular forces that 
stand behind capitalism, is to compare 
the central economic values of indust- 
rialism with those of such classic 
Christian theorists as Augustine, Aquinas, 
Luther and Calvin. If this accommodation 
to secular values is as deep as I am 
suggesting, then a great deal of 
repentance and reflection must take place 
if Christians are going to demonstrate 
love for God and for our neighbour. 

Promised land 

America was a vast and seemingly 
magical land in the last century. There 
were abundant resources, opportunities, 
restless activity, expansive drives to move 
westward, and, at times, a spirit of 
optimism about all national efforts. 
Although America lived in Europe's 
cultural shadow, many believed the US 
had a Manifest Destiny to subdue the 
entire continent in the name of God. 

The optimistic spirit was especially 
strong prior to the Civil War. Many of 
the doctrines of Christ's Second Coming 
were being applied to economic and 
religious matters. Thus, as the number of 
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converts increased and as the first fruits 
of industrialism became manifest, 
Americans believed that they were being 
peculiarly blessed by God. 

A nation of self-made people was in the 
process of forming its own identity. Thus, 
'Americanism' became a popular phrase 
used to describe a system of belief that 
was meant to both help Americans define 
themselves vis a vis Britain and signal the 
advent of social progress described in 
economic terms. In short, social progress 
became equated with economic growth 
and this, in turn, with 'Americanism'. 2 

Even as Americans were experiencing 
the first fruits of industrialism, many 
were also changing their theology. 
Although the changes were complex, a 
few beliefs seem to stand out. 
Perfectionism, as evolved from John 
Wesley, which stressed the ability to 
become morally perfect in this life, 
became a doctrine for some evangelicals. 
This fitted with the optimistic spirit. 
Furthermore, many moved away from a 
Calvinistic emphasis on the inability to 
secure salvation by our own efforts, to a 
doctrine that stressed free will. Free will 
often meant that one could assume a kind 
of partnership with God by voluntarily 
choosing one's own salvation through the 
will's cooperation with grace. In a society 
that prided itself on freedom to choose 
one's own destiny democratically, this 
became an attractive belief system. A free 
will, free market and voluntarism seemed 
to blend well together. 

Moreover, the development of natural 
resources became linked with moral 
perfection. 3 An increase in profits 
meant more resources available for 
missions. Good piety, or prayer and 
honesty, meant a restriction of greed and 
an increase in benevolent giving, so 
people thought. Often revivalism's 
optimism, or the hope brought on by 
more converts, became specifically tied to 
such technological achievements as the 
completion of the first transatlantic cable. 
As evangelist Stephen Tyng Sr cried after 
his successful 1857 Wall Street revival: 

'Nor could it only be fortuitous that 
this movement should coincide with the 
Atlantic cable, for both were harbingers 
of that unity which was supposed to be 
the forerunner of the ultimate spiritual 
victory.' 4 



A shock to tho spirit 

America's Civil War began to shatter this 
optimistic spirit for many. Christian men 
and women on both sides of the conflict 
claimed to be obeying the Bible. Yet 
greed, injustice, and racism seemed to 
grow. Simply multiplying converts could 
not prevent division and war, claims to 
God's special blessing notwithstanding. 
In fact, the economic cause of the Civil 
War was as much an impetus for the 
conflict as any other factor, because of 
the enormous vested interests represented 
in slavery. 

Much American evangelism became 
more defensive after the Civil War, owing 
to many factors. Increasingly, although 
not altogether, evangelicals turned their 
attention away from cultural reform and 
focused instead on individual converts, 
personal piety, and on small, voluntary 
associations like the Salvation Army 
(founded in England in 1865.) 

However, if evangelicals became more 
cautious about becoming deeply involved 
in industrial culture, the budding 
American corporation was not so 
hesitant. The Civil War provided a major 
incentive for economic and technological 
growth and innovation. The period after 
the Civil War has been characterized by 
some as an age of incorporation. Now by 
incorporation I do not simply mean the 
age of the development of more economic 
and legal entities known as corporations. 
Rather, incorporation means 

'the reorganization of perceptions as 
well as of enterprise and institutions . . . 
and the concomitant expansion of the 
industrial capitalist system across the 
continent by an ever-tightening system of 
transportation and communication . . . 
the result of which means that hardly any 
realm of American life remained 
untouched: politics, education, family 
life, literature, the arts; all experienced 
profound alterations.' 8 

The advent of a universal system of 
railroads, the gradual conquest of nature, 
the growth of large-scale monopolies, and 
the prominence of the entrepreneur, gave 
increasing solidarity to much of American 
identity. 

God and Standard Oil 

Typical of this newer identity was the life 
of John D Rockefeller, a noted American 
industrialist. Rockefeller was a Christian. 
He taught Sunday school for years in 
Cleveland, Ohio, birthplace of Standard 
Oil. He became one of the wealthiest men 
of this era through his economic genius. 
Occasionally, Rockefeller would preach. 
He once chose the text of Romans 12.11 
as the basis of a now famous sermon. He 
made two important equations. First he 
identified the meaning of the passage with 
business activity rather than the more 
widely accepted notion of vigilance in all 
things. And, more importantly, he 
equated economic prosperity with God's 
blessing. 6 While the latter equation is no 
doubt true for some like Abraham, the 
subsequent revelations about Standard 
Oil's monopolistic practices at least raises 
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the question about the trustworthiness of 
his interpretation. Rockefeller was not, of 
course, a trained theologian. Nevertheless 
the question must be raised: why did he 
so easily equate riches with grace? Did 
not the Son of Man have nowhere to rest 
his head? And was not Paul content with 
both riches and poverty - equally vehicles 
of grace? 

It is important however to pause at this 
point and note that neither evangelicalism 
nor industrialism must be portrayed in a 
totally negative light. People must 
experience conversion, learn to pray and 
read the Bible so as to grow in the grace 
and knowledge of our Lord. Similarly, 
industrialism has helped produce goods 
and services from which we all benefit in 
a variety of ways. Industrialism, 
moreover, has - helped promote creative 
energies, wealth for many, and 
employment for those who had otherwise 
little or no opportunity. Nevertheless, and 
while admitting many of its known 
abuses, the accommodation of the values 
of industrialism with those of 
evangelicalism remains the question at 
hand. 

The 'Indian problem' 

The most notable example of the severity 
of incorporation can be seen in the 
treatment of the American Indian during 
industrialism's westward expansion. 
America debated the plight of the Indians 
after the Civil War. Should they be 
'managed' as resources or integrated into 
the American way of life? Clearly, the 
Indian way of life was different - possibly 
even a threat - to settlers and 
governmental officers who were hungry 
for the land and the resources of Indians 
who clung desperately to their tribal 
systems, common properties, animistic 
religion, and frugal life style. 

Typical of the tension between these 
two differing ways of life is the judgement 
of the post Civil War Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Thomas J Morgan (an 
evangelical) who said of the tribal 
system: 'It should be broken up, socialism 
destroyed and the family and the 
autonomy of the individual should be 
substituted.' 7 One might now ask what 
vision of justice did some evangelicals 
plan to bring to the Indian situation? 
According to the Women's National 
Indian Association: 'The first motto of all 
Indian reformers should be Indian 
evangelization . . . for it is only as 
enough individual Indians were converted 
that the social plight of the Indian would 
improve.' 8 Thus, rugged individualism 
and private property - two necessary 
elements of American industrialism - 
became the prinicples by which the 
Indian was to be 'converted'. We all 
know the outcome! 

Classic Christian economics 

We have just seen how the values of 
individualism, the equation of economic 
progress with cultural optimism, the 
justification of westward expansion under 
the cloak of subduing the earth under 



God's 'Manifest Destiny', and the 
rationalizing of profit maximization 
through Scripture, helped solidify the 
connection between evangelicalism and 
the expansive drives of American 
enterprise. It remains to be seen how such 
values compare with the values of classic 
Christian theorists on related issues. 

The aim of this section will be to 
survey the contours of classic economic 
ethics so as to highlight the difference 
between the principles of classic 
Christianity and some current evangelical 
economic ethics. This section will 
concentrate upon St Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, Martin Luther and John Calvin. 
I do not endorse all the following 
principles, nor do I want to revive long- 
lost days. But the church must wrestle 
now with the question of how much the 
Body of Christ has uncritically accepted 
the basic principles of capitalism. 

Classic capitalism, which of course 




formally grew up after the Reformation, 
held that society would solidify around 
self interest. 9 Augustine was not that 
confident. In his City of God, he spoke, 
very broadly, of two cities: the City of 
God and the City of Man. The latter city 
or way of life was characterized by love 
of self, the lust for power and status and 
the desire for private property. The City 
of God, or his Kingdom, was to be ruled 
by love, service to God and one's 
neighbour, and faithfulness. Augustine 
even maintained that avarice and greed 
would eventually lead to a disruption of 
social peace and order. 

This confession of faith stands in sharp 
contrast, say, to one of the most 
respected capitalistic economists, John 
Maynard Keynes, when he said of 
economics that, 'Avarice and usury and 
precaution must be our gods for a little 
longer still. For only they can lead us out 
of the tunnel of economic necessity into 
daylight'. 10 

A stand against greed 

The thinkers of the medieval period had a 



great deal more to say about economics, 
though the church did not always practise 
what they preached. Thomas Aquinas 
believed in a just price for goods and 
services. This was to be determined by 
several criteria: the overall ability of any 
given person or community to pay, the 
hatred of artificially restricting supply so 
as to drive up prices, the prohibition of 
usury or lending money at high rates, and 
the needs of the entire populace. This 
system failed for a variety of good and 
bad reasons. However, the spirit of these 
principles represented an attempt both to 
limit the idolatry of money or excessive 
greed and to provide a social framework 
for each person to find a niche of 
protection, compassion, and work. This 
economic system would have never 
condoned, in theory, individualism, 
acquisitiveness or commercialism - 
hallmarks of modern capitalism. 

Martin Luther had all the piety of 




Thomas Aquinas, though he lacked his 
social or academic graces. When he spoke 
against greed, he thundered: 

'The exploitation of the church by the 
Papacy and the exploitation of the 
peasant and the craftsmen by the 
capitalist are thus two horns of the beast 
which sits on the seven hills. They are 
both pagan.'" 

Years later Luther would turn from the 
peasants when they revolted against the 
German aristocracy. However, he never 
lost sight of the fact that both the worker 
and the capitalist were equally capable of 
greed, a fact that Karl Marx apparently 
could not see. 

Luther's greatest economic enemy was 
perhaps monopolist Jacob Fugger. 
Speaking of monopolists in general and 
Fugger in particular, Luther said, 

'They have brought things to pass that 
everybody has to do business with them 
at the risk of loss . . . while they only 
win, making up their losses by increased 
profits. It is no wonder that they quickly 
appropriate the wealth of the whole 
world.' 12 > 
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Luther, fierce opponent of monopoly, confronts monopolist John D Rockefeller. 
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< If Luther were alive today, one 
wonders what he would say to Rockefeller 
and to the current American practice of 
merger mania. 

Calvin and capitalism 

There has been a great deal written about 
the relationship of Calvinism to 
capitalism, and it is commonly thought 
that Calvinism gave rise to capitalism. 
However Calvin's desire to see the glory 
and the sovereignty of God manifest in 
all areas of life, led him to affirm equity 
as a central theme for economics. The 
following quotation is taken from one of 
his sermons on 2 Corinthians 8.13-14: 

'God wills that there be proportion and 
equity among us; each man is to provide 
for the needy according to his means so 
that no man has too much and no man 
has too little.' 13 

Although no egalitarian, and a strong 
supporter of the need to work, Calvin 
demonstrated a sensitivity to the needs of 
all people that went beyond charity. 

Self interest is one of the chief virtues 
of capitalism. Calvin however stated 
firmly: 'Thus it will come about that we 
shall not only join zeal for another's 
benefit with care for our own advantage, 
but shall subordinate (sic) the latter to the 
former.' 14 Calvin's concern for his 
neighbour led him to support a below- 
market lending rate through a bank 
which he influenced, a city-sponsored 
jobs creation programme, sumptuary 
laws (limiting private expenditure) and to 
act as an agent of reconciliation in 
Genevan labour disputes. 

Capitalism often operates on the 
dictum of buying of goods and (human) 
services cheaply and selling dearly. This 
strategy often leads to the hoarding of 
resources. Like Luther, Calvin hated the 
monopolies that often result from such a 
practice. Riches or poverty, moreover, 
were not seen by him as respectively signs 
of God's grace or disfavour. Rather, 
riches graciously given, demanded greater 
measures of justice from the wealthy. At 
thes same time the poor were termed 
God's 'vicars' or those representatives 
sent by God to us to test our devotion to 
Christ. 15 Above all, any avenue of work 
was to be a calling before the face of God 
and not an impersonal 'factor of 
production'. 

We have seen how several classic 
theologians stand in opposition to some 
of the basic beliefs of capitalism. 
Individualism, exaggerated self interest, 
monopolies, dehumanizing forms of 
labour and the desire to buy cheaply and 
sell dearly will not find advocates in 
classic Christianity. Economic practice 
which attempts to mould society and 
religion to the demands of capital, would 
be vehemently condemned. 

Theological perspective 

We will focus in this final section on a 
theological perspective and a very few 
economic alternatives. 

The Bible boldly proclaims at the end 
of Genesis 1 that all created reality was 
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said to be 'very good' by God. This 
goodness extends to the ability to barter 
goods and services as well as to the 
money which functions as a medium of 
exhange. Money was not created 
inherently evil; it came into being as 
humanity developed the inner potentials 
of the good creation in response to God's 
command to develop culture for his 
glory and the benefit of our fellow 
stewards or servant-managers. 

Creation was meant to manifest, 
furthermore, both a coherence and a 
diversity. Economic activity was created 
to blend harmoniously with all other 
diverse human activities. Each human 
activity should ultimately find its 
culmination in God. Jesus emphatically 
demands this loyalty when he says in 
Matthew 6.24 that either God or 
Mammon (money) must be finally 
worshipped. To break this harmony, to 
worship or give your life and culture over 
into the service of money, means a 
narrowing of life's possibilities. 16 

We all know that the Bible and our 
lives do not end at the point of creation. 
Sin entered the world through human 
autonomy, rebellion, and pride. Because 
of this great mutiny, humanity is forced 
to serve the creature rather than the 
Creator. A deep corruption has entered 
all of our activities. Our personal and 
cultural lives slowly but surely come to 
revolve around the things or activities 
that we make ultimate. 

Happily God did not leave us in this 
state of distortion. He gave us his Son so 
that by his death and resurrection we 
again may find wholeness and harmony 
for all that we do and are. Through 
Christ's coming kingdom or cosmic reign, 
we can personally and corporately 
rediscover stewardship, justice, mercy, 
abundant (rather than myopic) life, and 
an obedience that both glorifies him and 
manifests itself in economic concern for 
our neighbour. 

There are several examples of a 
manifestation of this grace that have been 
made economically concrete. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania - the once 
proud centre of American industrialism - 
lies a minority-oriented bank that is 
intentionally situated in one of the area's 
most impoverished sections. Dr Robert R 
Lavelle is the executive director of 
Dwelling House Savings and Loan. 
Taking his evangelical commitment to 
Christ seriously, Lavelle has attempted to 
redefine traditional banking wisdom. A 
promotional brochure explains the 
business' basic purpose: 

'Most banks are in business to lend at 
the highest possible interest with the 
lowest possible risk. Unfortunately this 
means that the poor, the black, and other 
minorities rarely receive mortgage money 
to buy and own their own homes. 
Dwelling House attempts to reverse the 
traditional banking rule - by lending to 
people who may not be considered "good 
risks", at the lowest practical interest 



rate . . . This follows God's command to 
serve the poor and needy . . . Home 
ownership leads to increased civic 
involvement, political pressure for 
adequate police and fire protection and 
incentive for businesses to locate in this 
area. 17 

This Christ-inspired bank has for the 
last thirty years, helped overturn the cycle 
of poverty, that is so often manifest in 
large industrial centres. 

In the field of industrial relations the 
Christian Labour Association of Canada 
(CLAC) has worked to bring Christ's 
message of reconciliation to a domain 
usually dominated by Marxism or 
capitalism. Its attempts to curb greed, its 
battle for the civil rights of all workers 
and its efforts for labour and management 
codetermination or a mutuality of 
responsibility and decision making, has 
enabled the CLAC to demonstrate 
concretely that labour and management's 
traditional adversary relationship does 
not have to prevail. 

These two examples represent many 
more testimonies to the possibility that 
reverence for God can and should have 
results in economic life. Such forms of 
obedience represent light and salt for an 
area of life too often dominated by 
darkness and decay. • 
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THE VIEW FROM 

WESTMINSTER 



Standing by South Africa 



Since Simon Hughes MP, Peter Pike MP, 
and myself went to South Africa last 
summer to visit Christian friends, we have 
received regular letters from well-wishers 
asking 'What happened next?' I thought it 
might be helpful if I let you know some of 
the exciting things which have occurred 
since then in order to keep you up to date. 

First, and as reported in Third Way 
(August 86), the three of us spoke in a 
Parliamentary debate on June 1 7 last year. 
The Speaker allowed convention to be 
broken, to enable us, although members 
of different parties, to refer to each other 
as Honourable Friends, a term, otherwise 
almost exclusively used by members of the 
same party. This seemingly small matter 
was of immense significance to us and the 
House, symbolizing the closeness which 
had developed between us because of our 
shared experience. It is a closeness we 
have not lost. The debate gave us the 
chance to offer our reflections on what we 
had seen and to put them in a specifically 
Christian context. 

Secondly we lived up to our promise to 
visit each other's constituencies to take 
part in a public meeting. These visits were 
of great value. For the public there was the 
novelty aspect of three supposedly bitter 
opponents sharing the same platform. For 
us there was the joy of meeting one 
another's friends, and sharing some of the 
experiences of the trip. The meetings were 
not always easy. There were those who 
seemed disturbed at our message that the 
solutions were neither simple nor clear- 
cut, and others who were worried that we 
had left them confused. We offered no 
apologies. South Africa i.i confusing, and 
without an understanding of the fears and 
disunity of black and white amongst 
themselves, the true picture of South 
Africa today is not grasped. 

That said, the overwhelming response 
was positive. Each meeting seemed better 
than the last, and our final night in 
Burnley began with a moving church 
service. It was the first time we had 
worshipped formally together since a 
never to be forgotten morning in 
Alexandra, and more than once our minds 
slipped back to those we had left in the 
heat and dust of a fearful land. We 
thanked God for our freedom. 



Thirdly we have kept up a regular 
correspondence with our South African 
friends, helped by the tireless efforts of 
our friend Anthony Cordle, who had 
accompanied us. The value of this is 
enormous. We write to so many in 
different situations. One is a leading 
theologian in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. At their Synod in October they 
decided it was time for them to abandon 
the biblical underpinning of apartheid. 
This step could have far reaching 
consequences on the attitudes of the 
Afrikaner, and as you know we believe 
very strongly that it is only when Jesus 
Christ changes hearts and minds in South 
Africa that a real end to conflict is likely. 

This move by the DRC has caused great 
controversy, and sad to say our friend is 
now struggling with threats of major splits 
within the church. Our prayers are badly 
needed for all those who are guiding the 
DRC on its new path. 

Another correspondent is a black trade 
union leader, whose faith would be an 
inspiration to many. Read these words, 
and remember the pain that lies behind 
them: 

i feel a need to make my faith real to 
the day to day problems of South Africa. I 
feel that I cannot afford a faith which 
provides ready-made justification for my 
own petty prejudices and stereotypes. I 
cannot be prejudiced against anyone, and 
above all I must live the answer. To have 
Christ in my heart and a ready smile on my 
face is not adequate . . . How does one 
find the grace not to be vindictive and 
petty in these circumstances and to resist 
hating, when the devil convinces you that 
hatred is not only justified but deserved? 
Only through prayer, and Christ's own 
experience as revealed in the gospel.' 

What inspiration, and what powerful 
testimony. If he, so close to all the 
problems can still find no room for hatred, 
how much more should we back him up 
with love! 

A third correspondent was a National 
Party MP, who has chosen to leave the 
party and stand as an independent 
candidate in the election. Our contact 
helps him feel less isolated and confirms 
our belief that contact has positive results. 

Fourthly we have had a number of visits 
from friends. Michael Cassidy, the 



evangelist who is leading the National 
Initiative for Reconciliation, is doing 
marvellous work, and our prayers are 
needed for him. He reports that the very 
concept of reconciliation needs to be 
treated with much caution in some areas, 
where the hurt is so deep that the 
forgiveness at the heart of reconciliation is 
not always apparent. This work is vital, 
and is slowly spreading its effects across 
the nation. We hope that another visitor 
expected soon will be Professor Clarence, 
who chaired the KwaZulu Natal Indaba, 
which produced power sharing proposals 
for that corner of the country. These 
proposals produced a rather negative 
response from Government, but they are 
a long way from being forgotten. 

Fifthly the four of us who went to South 
Africa meet every Wednesday night in the 
House of Commons, if we possibly can, to 
share any latest news and remember our 
friends through prayer. This is a most 
important part of our lives now, and our 
friendship is deepening all the time. New 
ideas come through. Peter, for instance, is 
thinking of a joint project through our 
Council of Churches to try to sponsor a 
young South African's theological 
training over here. 

In all these ways. South Africa has left 
its mark upon us. We have found our 
contacts have welcomed our interest and 
support, and this encourages us. There is 
little doubt that an early and satisfactory 
solution to South Africa's problems is just 
not going to happen. I feel equally 
strongly that the say of South Africans is 
going to count for far more than the voices 
of the outside world. 

We must therefore work to support 
those struggling for peace and 
reconciliation over there. There are many 
of them, though still not enough. They are 
black, coloured, white and Indian. They 
are using Christ's weapons of love, justice 
and mercy against the strong and the 
violent, who come at them from many 
sides. They offer hope in the midst of 
agony, and a country tearing itself apart. 
We support them, through prayer and 
contact. We hope you support them too# 
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MINDING GOD'S BUSINESS 
Ray S Anderson 

Eerdmans/Patemoster. 1986, 156pp£885 

This is a book for the thinking Christian 
leader. Ray Anderson brings a keen mind 
to the subject of the Christian organ- 
ization. Although not primarily addressed 
to clergy and church leaders his 
refreshing style and capacity to challenge 
traditional and modern leadership 
concepts will be of value to all those 
concerned with improving the functioning 
of their organizations - commercial, 
industrial or ecclesiastical. 

Anderson makes at least three major 
contributions to leadership thinking. 
Firstly, he places Christian organizations 
in the context of God's work with his 
creation, showing that not only has the 
physical realm its source in God but the 
church, the Christian organization, and 
Christian management can also draw 
their concepts, models and power from 
the purposes and plans of God. However, 
too often Christian management has 
failed to be liberated from 'the self- 
serving and utilitarian ends that belong to 
the fallen world'. 

A second contribution, and for me 
perhaps the most significant, is in the 
area of planning. Anderson shows the 
advantage that the Christian leader has 
over the secular manager in the area of 
planning. From the worldly perspective 
the future is an extrapolation of the 
present, but for the Christian the future is 
'both a purpose and a promise' that is 
coming to the present. In other words the 
will of God is a coming of the future into 
the present. Thus Scripture becomes an 
essential ingredient in the planning 
process. Vision is coupled with planning 
in the same way. The author describes 
vision as being 'from above to below', 
from the future to the present - not from 
the present to the future' (p66). His 
enlargement of these concepts is very 
useful indeed. 

The chapters on leadership and 
planning are somewhat American in tone, 
but once the reader has wdrked out that 
quarterbacks don't play baseball and 
catchers stay behind plates, then much of 
what he has to say becomes clear and 
relevant for any western cultural setting. 
Certainly his closing chapter is a 
challenge to all those who are suspicious 
of management methods. Prayer, faith 
and the guidance of the Holy Spirit are 
the crucial resources and advantages of 
the Christian leader, but without the 
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disciplines associated with the wisdom 
and power of God they will lack the 
renewal and vigour needed to mind God's 
business effectively. 

This is not a practical book, but is 
filled with valuable concepts which the 
experienced Christian leader will have 
little difficulty in translating into practical 
terms and ideas. 

David Cormack 



SPLIT IMAGE Male and female after 
God's likeness 

Anne Atkins 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1987, 256 pp. £2.50 



While welcoming calmly argued, 
analytical books such as Mary Evans' 
Woman in the Bible and Elaine Storkey's 
What's right with feminism (no one can 
accuse these authors of being emotional, 
irrational females!) I have increasingly felt 
the need for other writers to come 
alongside and defend evangelical 
feminism with passionate polemic. This 
paperback, despite its deceptively small 
size packed with explosives, is an 
admirable first step in that direction. 

I disagreed with something on nearly 
every page, and still devoured, loved and 
immediately started recommending the 
book. The author's concern to pursue 
truth, rather than push a party line, lends 
her work an integrity which wins over 
even the reader who has reached different 
conclusions on the same issues. After 
establishing theological foundations 
(image-bearing, difference, equality, 
interdependence), she surveys key areas 
affected by feminist/traditionalist 
disagreement over biblical interpretation 
and application (work, authority, 
marriage, singleness) and comes down 
firmly on the side of 'biblical equality'; 
draws up an agenda for an evangelical 
Christian feminism; and finishes off with a 
delightful 'fable' which I will not spoil for 
the reader by summarizing. 

Throughout, she is exhilaratingly 
uninhibited about jettisoning scriptural 
interpretations which read back into 
Scripture what I like to think of as 'old 
husbands' tales' (it is a pity, in this respect, 
that the cover illustration is a half-eaten 
apple, since one of her key examples of 
seeing what we expect to see in Scripture is 
the apple which is emphatically not there 
in Genesis!). Her style is racy and 
readable, and confirms another of my 
fond hopes: that it is possible to do 
theology in popular language, without 
ending up with facile, simplistic theology. 
A welcome bonus is the well-chosen 



selection of quotations at the head of each 
chapter (which other Christian book ever 
used a quote from Tootsie with 
approval?). 

Most fascinating from a theological 
viewpoint is her chapter on authority, in 
which she grapples with the notorious and 
much-abused 'difficult passages'. Her 
insight that there is no such thing as 
absolute and permanent authority, but 
only limited authority given for specific 
tasks, makes a valuable contribution to 
sweeping away a 'hierarchical' view of 
both ministry and marriage; although it 
leads her to the weirdest reading of 1 
Corinthians 11 I have ever seen, which, 
much as I would like to believe it, simply 
cannot be what Paul meant! 

Unusually, the chapter on marriage 
follows Paul in saying more about the 
husband's call to love sacrificially that the 
wife's call to submit; and the next chapter, 
on singleness, offers a pointed anecdote of 
a single man who, learning of the 
husband's Christian calling, decided he 
might stay single after all! This chapter on 
singleness, however, I found personally 
the least helpful, although I agreed in 
theory with its positive view of the celibate 
life. 

Such quibbles aside, however, I found 
the book personally liberating because 
from its pages breathed a conviction the 
God a) likes me being a woman and b) 
doesn't require me to do anything 
particularly 'feminine' to prove I am. 
Despite the horribly patronizing tone of 
Michael Green's foreword ('I first met 
Anne when she was an undergraduate. 
Beautiful. Artistic. Dynamic . . . the 
Christian Union president realized that 
something fairly exceptional was around - 
and promptly decided to marry her') I 
cannot but agree with his summing up of 
the book as 'forceful, well researched, 
bold, unconventional and in places 
breathtaking'. It should join Evans, 
Storkey, Langley et al on the standard 
reading list for proponents (and 
opponents!) of 'biblical equality'. 

Veronica Zundel 



ABORTION - THE WHOLE STORY 
Mary Kenny 

Quartet, 1986, 315pp. £9.95 Hbk 



Opening a book with a title like this, one 
suspects the writer, or publisher, of 
hubris. The whole story? Of such a 
complex topic as abortion? Well, no - but 
this book does cover a very wide canvas, 
encompassing medical, historical and 
philosophical perspectives, personal 
accounts, and even poetry about abortion 
- grim but poignant. 

Mary Kenny's own story spans a shift 
from a feminist stance in the early 70s, at 
which time she had an abortion herself, 
through motherhood and a miscarriage 
bringing a growing appreciation of the 
vitality of foetal life, to her current 
position which is definitely anti-abortion. 
She suggests that her personal journey > 
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Pro Christe is a new and unique 
orchestral venture. Its members have 
joined together as committed 
christians to offer a fresh approach to 
the great musical expressions of the 
Christian faith. But to be real 'salt', our 
vision extends beyond the world of Christian 
music-making - vie want to be a credible 
presence in the secular music world as well. So 
we are excited that our first recording is 
emerging on a nationwide classical label - 
Abbev Records, who have also arranged joint 
distribution with the well-known Kingsway label. 
To celebrate, we are giving a complete 
performance of 'Messiah' in the lovely 
surroundings of Westminster Abbev. If vou can't 
tome, we still need your support for this 
pioneering work. We see ourselves as a Mission, 
moving onwards with the support of the 
Christian community, needing prayer and 
financial support to realise our vision - a 
credible and exciting Christian presence in the 
'market-place' of the secular music-world. Please 
get in touch - and join us at our next concert - 
St. John's Smith Square on Sundav November 29. 
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Westminster Abbey on Friday, May 8 at 
7pm. (Please be seated by 6.50pm). 
Pro Christe's recording royalties and all 
proceeds from the concert will be donated 
to TEAR FUND. 
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< typifies that of a generation, and she has 
a point, for although relatively few 
women may have made an about turn on 
the issue as she has done, we are far more 
aware in the 80s than we were in the 60s 
of the issues involved in terminating a 
pregnancy. Certainly there was no general 
outcry among Christians, outside the 
Catholic church, at the passing of the 
1967 Act. Now, at its 20th anniversary, 
things are very different. 

In an interesting chapter where female 
philosophers share their thoughts on 
abortion, the familiar polemic of 'rights' 
comes up for questioning. These women, 
trained in rational thinking, make a plea 
for abortion to be considered in context, 
recognizing that everyday life is not 
entirely rational. It's not just a matter of 
the individual rights of the woman or the 
foetus. Curiously, the individualistic 
rhetoric of 'a woman's right to choose' 
espoused by most left-wing feminists 
would, in other social contexts, be more 
characteristic of a right-wing position. 
These philosophers talk of the influence 
of poverty, misery, coercion - they stress 
the need for justice in reproductive 
matters. The one Christian among them 
- a Catholic - though definitely anti- 
abortion, appeals for an understanding of 
the dilemmas involved for women 
contemplating abortion, their pain, loss, 
regret. She claims, 'Abortion is an evil, 
because life is a gift'. 

Many women share their experiences in 
this book - including nurses. Mary Kenny 
gives an account of what she observed in 
various abortion clinics - both NHS and 
private - and it's striking that in late 
abortions, where labour is induced, 
doctors (male) appear only at the start of 
the process, while nurses (female) bear 
the brunt of the distressing work involved 
in delivering a dead foetus. So far as I 
know this is an issue that feminists have 
not addressed. 

The final chapter looks to the future of 
abortion when reproductive technology is 
advancing apace. Till the 1960s techno- 
logical advance focused on the mother's 
health in childbirth. More recently the 
emphasis has shifted to the foetus. New 
technology made safe, easy abortion a 
possibility and contributed to pressure to 
legalize the operation. Will the new 
techniques focusing on the foetus - from 
ultrasound scanning which makes its life 
'visible' to its parents at a very early 
stage, to the (still hypothetical) possibility 
of developing a baby outside of a human 
womb - radically shift public thinking on 
this issue yet again? 

Miriam Sampson 



LIFE BEFORE BIRTH Consensus in 
medical ethics 

Kenneth Boyd, Brendon Callaghan & 
Edward Shotter 

SPCK, 1986, 168 pp. £6.95 



This book is a stimulating attempt to reach 
a consensus between theoretical and 
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practical approaches to the problem of 
abortion and the treatment of infertility, 
written for professionals primarily in 
theology, but also in medicine. Based on a 
series of discussions at the Institute of 
Medical Ethics, the two major topics are 
dealt with in three sections each: public 
statements, discussion and the authors' 
comments. 

The 'public statements' are the clearest 
part of the book, including excellent 
summaries of the main documents 
produced by government committees, 
professional bodies and the churches. The 
lively 'discussion' sections put the debate 
into the day to day context of a group of 
15: a gynaecologist, a GP, four other 
doctors, three clergy, three lay people and 
the three authors. The opinions expressed 
'are not claimed to be representative of 
many but the individual members', but the 
authors believe they are 'not 
unrepresentative' of many such groups. 
Despite the centrality of women to these 
issues, it is perhaps surprising that women 
represented a minority of the fifteen. 

These discussion sections are inevitably 
rambling, although they shed more light 
on the practical issues than the final 
comment chapters. These are theological 
in style, and mostly discuss ways of 
deciding rather than the issues 
themselves. Perhaps this reflects the 
irreconcilability of the authors' own 
views. But there are useful comments on 
the impossibility of deciding when life 
begins, and the qualitative differences 
between a fertilized ovum whose chances 
of implantation are less than 50 per cent, 
an implanted embryo and a newborn 
baby. The authors also expound the GP's 
statement 'The woman has a right to 
choose', then demolish and reformulate 
his supporting arguments. 

This useful book asks more questions 
than it answers. It is unfortunate that the 
authors keep their two topics almost 
completely separate. Admittedly, they 
point out the inconsistency of forbidding 
research on embryos after 14 days, while 
allowing destruction of foetuses to 20 
weeks, and of the gynaecologist refusing 
lesbian couples AID (artificial 
insemination) while allowing abortion. 
However, they do not even begin to 
discuss the growing choices in antenatal 
diagnosis and genetic counselling. 
Techniques are now available not only to 
detect affected foetuses anetnatally, but 
also identify carriers of certain genetic 
diseases. A couple who have had a child 
with cystic fibrosis will be given a one in 
four recurrence risk in a second 
pregnancy. Should they seek antenatal 
diagnosis with abortion of a proven 
affected foetus, or avoid the need for 
abortion by choosing AID or IVF (in vitro 
fertilization)? 

Although this book has little to offer 
those who like simple arguments, I 
recommend it to anyone who believes 
that, in the words of one contributor to the 
discussions, 'Protestants are always on a 
slippery slope'. 

Jo Poulton 



THIRD WORLD CONUNDRUM: A call to 
Christian partnership 

Max Peberdy 

Paternoster, 1986, 1 18pp. £2.95 



As the euphoria of Live Aid settles, this 
book gives a timely warning: development 
requires not just a handout of cash, but a 
willingness to seek justice. As such, it 
deals a few hard knocks. It is not pleasant 
to learn that sponsoring a child may tear 
him permanently from his peers, or that 
the West may aid a developing nation 
with one hand and squash its fishing 
rights with the other. Instead, Peberdy 
points to what he regards as the real signs 
of hope: 'facilitating' ministries where 
Christian workers have helped Philippine 
tenant farmers or Indian untouchables to 
organize themselves to extract a better 
deal from the powers that be. 

It will not make everybody happy. 
Apart from the chestnut that 'the church 
should not engage in polities', some will 
worry at the apparent lack of enthusiasm 
for evangelism. Others may argue that 
there is nothing here which has not been 
said before, and with a more explicitly 
evangelical commitment, by Ronald 
Sider, Stanley Mooneyham or John Stott. 
More seriously, I wonder whether there is 
a temptation for us to throw in the towel 
altogether. If helping an unemployed man 
to buy a trishaw turns him into a petty 
capitalist; if aid is easily mis-spent on 
useless bits of machinery; if the real 
problem is the distribution of power and 
if Third World people are tired of 
Westerners imposing solutions on them - 
then what can we do? And the chapter 
devoted to this question consequently 
gives the impression that whatever we try 
will be feeble, but we must do it if only 
because there is nothing better. 

Perhaps this is the whole point: that 
God will never allow us rich the luxury of 
wrapping up the problem, and soothing 
our consciences, by works of charity. We 
need to have this book on our church 
bookstalls and, whenever we start to pat 
ourselves on the back for our generosity, 
to thumb its pages well. But if concern 
for the Third World is to be more than 
just a periodic self-chastisement, we must 
go further. A true theological appraisal of 
development remains to be written. 

Andrew Spencer 



THE LETTERS OF FRANCIS SCHAEFFER 
Vol 1: Spiritual reality in the personal 
Christian life 

Ed. Lane T Dennis 

Kingsway, 1986, 264pp. £595 



British evangelicals, both individually and 
as a movement owe much to Francis 
Schaeffer. This volume of his letters is 
expertly edited by Lane Dennis with 
useful notes, introduction and chronology. 
It is in three sections - I, The 
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In late February the prison population 
reached an all time high - over 48,500. In 
the same month the Chief Inspector of 
Prisons issued his latest annual report, 
this year an alarming document. The 
Commons Home Affairs Committee is 
midway through an inquiry into prisons, 
all the while accumulating depressing 
evidence. Last year the Commons Social 
Services Committee produced a report on 
the Prison Health Service, parts of which 
must leave any sensitive minded reader 
embarassed and ashamed. And a Public 
Accounts Committee investigation of the 
prison building programme - also 
published in 1986- had some sharp things 
to say about the physical inadequacy of 
our prisons, and the mismanagement of 
resources involved. An excellent new 
book on prisons, Bricks of Shame by 
Vivien Stern, has also just been published 
by Penguin. 

One immediate reflection prompted by 
reading through this material (tangential 
to the main theme, yet maybe it goes to 
the heart of the problem) concerns our 
collective unwillingness to do anything 
about the state of our prisons despite the 
abundant availability of information 
showing beyond doubt the stupidity and 
cruelty of the present system. We often 
hear complaints about official secrecy in 
this country, and that is certainly a proper 
concern. But greater than our concern 
about information denied to the public 
must be concern about our failure to act 
effectively on information freely available. 

The most obvious evil in our prisons is 
overcrowding, linked as this is to the 
general lack of resources. Some 17,000 
prisoners live two or three to a cell 
designed for one. The worst problems 
occur in local prisons, frequently Victorian 
buildings with a high proportion of 
inmates being remand prisoners (yet to 
face trial, at which 40 per cent will be given 
non-custodial sentences!). Over the last 



decade the time prisoners spend locked in 
their cells has on average increased, 
sometimes being 23 hours per day. The 
use of prison workshops has declined 
because there are not the staff to cope. 
The laconic phrases of the Chief Inspector 
of Prisons indicate a mood of near 
desperation with such problems: during 
the past year 'substantial parts of the 
system were wholly preoccupied with 
survival'; it was 'more a question of 
getting through a day than operating a 
regime', and so on. 

'Slopping out' remains a daily ritual for 
approximately half of all our prisoners. 
Listen again to the Chief Inspector's 
comments: 'the sanitary arrangements in 
many penal establishments. . . are 
uncivilized, unhygienic and 

degrading. . . the problem is exacerbated 
by overcrowding, which results in inmates 
having to use their pots in front of one or 
two other inmates in the confines of a 
small cell. When the time for slopping out 
comes the prisoners queue up with their 
pots for the few toilets on the landing. The 
stench of urine arjd excrement pervade 
the prison. So awful is the procedure that 
many prisoners become constipated - 
others prefer to use their pants, hurling 
them and their contents out of the window 
when morning comes'. The Social 
Services Committee quoted this comment 
in its report on the Prison Medical Service, 
and went on to cite some of the evidence 
its members had seen on their visits to 
prison, concluding 'in some prisons 
inmates are being kept in conditions 
which would not be tolerated for animals'. 
The Public Accounts Committee tried to 
find out when the prison building and 
improvement process would enable the 
practice of 'slopping-out' to cease, but 
Home Office witnesses could only 
forecast its indefinite continuation. 

Perhaps the greatest cruelty is inflicted 
on the mentally III. Published figures show 



that at any one time over 200 individuals 
who are sufficiently ill to warrant 
detention in hospital under the mental 
health legislation are not in fact in hospital 
at all (no secure places available) but in 
prison. Many more who are seriously 
disturbed are not given the medical help 
they plainly need. 

Most people in prisons are young 
males, formerly unemployed. Only about 
a fifth have committed crimes of violence. 
The first aim of imprisonment (according 
to rule one of the service) is to return 
prisoners to good and useful life. But over 
60 per cent of prisoners released in 1982 
were reconvicted within two years. We 
degrade and corrupt our prisoners, and 
the staff who look after them. Four years 
ago one prison governor described 
himself in a letter to the press as the 
'manager of a large penal dustbin'. 
Shortly afterwards he resigned. In the 
more restrained language of evidence to a 
parliamentary committee his governor 
colleagues recently stated 'We cannot 
with any credibility retain prison rule one 
whilst continuing to operate increasingly 
impoverished regimes. . . the prison 
service has no clear philosophical basis on 
which it can depend'. 

Some Home Secretaries, aware that we 
imprison more people proportionately 
than almost all our European neighbours, 
have tried to reduce the number of 
prisoners. One obstacle to such policies 
has been so-called judicial independence, 
a constitutional nettle which will need to 
be grasped one day. Present Government 
policy is simply to build more prisons. But 
this is both inadequate (overcrowding and 
impoverishment will continue) and 
wrong-headed. The prior question must 
be, what is prison for? - a far more crucial 
question than the politically fashionable 
red herring about so-called privatisation 
of prisons. Punishment in part, certainly, 
but let there be decency and dignity about 
the punishment. Reformation and 
rehabilitation of prisoners? Yes, again 
certainly. But that requires resources, 
leadership, skills, and none of these can be 
provided without political will. Prisons 
usually don't figure much in party 
manifestos. Could it bedifferentthistime? 

Donald Shell 



Reawakening of Spiritual Reality; II, 
Spiritual Reality in Daily Living; and III, 
Spiritual Reality in Marriage, Family,, 
and Sexual Relations - and it reveals 
aspects of the man with which many 
readers will not be familiar. 

Firstly, there is the sheer scope of his 
postal pastoral ministry - 19,000 of his 
letters are known to exist. The bulk of the 
letters reprinted in this volume are to 
people with problems. Names have been 
altered and identities concealed at 
Schaeffer's request, but the situations 
described cover a wide range of 
circumstances commonly met in everyday 
counselling. An introductory note 
provides the context of each letter. 

Secondly, the letters in part I elaborate 



a period of Schaeffer's life and work only 
sketchily treated in other books. He was a 
Presbyterian minister (he first came to 
Europe on behalf of the US Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions). In the 1930s 
and 1940s American Presbyterianism was 
split over the question of biblical 
inerrancy, and Schaeffer's early pastorate 
was shadowed by controversy and 
schism. The letters that survive from that 
time show Schaeffer's passion for 'the 
visible purity of the church' and also his 
grief over schism. 

In 1951 Schaeffer became convinced 
that there was something seriously 
lacking in his spiritual life, and 
underwent a painful self-examination. He 
emerged with his faith renewed, his 



understanding of sanctification and the 
work of the Holy Spirit transformed, and 
a sense of purpose that was to lead to the 
founding of L'Abri in 1955. 

The letters of this period have an 
urgency and conviction born out of a 
very real agony. The roots of Schaeffer's 
later concern for the purity of evangel- 
icalism, and the origin of such books as 
True Spirituality, lie here, and anyone 
wanting to understand Francis Schaeffer 
will find these letters illuminating. 

But the book is more than a historical 
document. It will be of absorbing help to 
anybody in a pastoral or counselling role, 
and it is a sobering and challenging 
demonstration of Christian graciousness 
in the midst of denominational division. > 
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< Schaeffer's godly example of humility 
towards those with whom he disagrees 
would itself make the book well worth its 
price. 

David Porter 



IN GOD WE TRUST Christian reflections 
on the nuclear arms race. 

CND Publications, 1986, 70 pp. £1.95 



The five essays in this useful book make 
the case against nuclear deterrence from 
different starting points. The authors are 
experienced peace campaigners; practical 
people, who know their opponents' 
arguments, and the public's fears. 

Bishop Tony Dumper explains the 
scope of 'shalom', and firmly rejects the 
idea that peace can be won at the expense 
of justice, and that people must choose 
between the two. Sue Dowell invokes our 
stewardship of creation: nuclear weapons 
and their associated industries threaten 
and poison God's world. Incidentally, she 
also touches on theological method, 
calling for synthesis of fundamentalist 
'seriousness and precision' with a radical/ 
critical approach to the meaning and 
significance of the Bible. Pat Willmit's 
article (more a sermon) is a simple and 
practical exposition of Jesus' command to 
'love your enemies'. (It is the sort of thing 
that leaves you wondering how anyone 



could take an opposing view.) 

The title recalls believers to the nature 
and place of our confidence in God. At the 
same time it satirizes our dependence on 
nuclear weapons. Barabra Eggleston's 
point is that the doctrine of deterrence is 
essentially the worship of a false God. She 
calls for lifestyles that witness against 'the 
blasphemy and idolatry' of nuclear 
weapons. Andrew Chester tackles the 
fatalist assumption that a holocaust is 
preordained, or even something to be 
welcomed as a prelude to the 'new heaven 
and earth'. His article on the book of 
Revelation lays out its themes usefully. 
His conclusion, whilst stamping in the 
same ground as his opponents, is that this 
books holds out a challenge to work for 
renewal in the present world order. In 
God We Trust is a straightforward 
accessible book; a stimulating and 
informative resource. 

Malcolm Love 



RESPONSIBLE TECHNOLOGY 

Ed. Stephen V Momma 

Eeerdmans/Patemoster, 1986, 252pp. 
£11.95 



This book has been written by a team of 
six authors but is very well edited, 
coherent in style and with a good linking 



of ideas. There are references and a 
reading list. 

It claims firstly to be written for the 
general reader, to give the broad 
Christian community greater insight and 
guidance in relation to technology; 
secondly, to show that technology 
involves value judgements at all levels of 
our society; and thirdly to emphasize that 
engaging in technology is part of the 
cultural mandate of man and comes 
under the Lordship of Christ. 

How does it stand up? 

I honestly cannot see the general reader 
coping with the concepts and concentrated 
arguments of this book. In my limited 
experience the average Christian is not 
willing to be pushed this hard. However it 
should be compulsory reading for all 
Christian leaders and teachers because, as 
the authors point out, the Christian 
community has neglected technology. 
There is the dangerous assumption that 
technology is neutral in relation to our 
values and our lifestyle. But this book 
argues that technology is omnipresent in 
our society from the small details of the 
equipment in our homes to the political, 
social and economic organization of our 
national life. The inevitable involvement 
in this technology necessarily requires 
value judgements and it is a Christian 
duty to equip ourselves to make 
responsible choices. 

Here is no recipe book for easy 
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decision making. The interpretation of 
biblical truth and its application to 
cultural problems today is a complex 
process involving much struggling of 
mind and heart. Not even the co-authors 
agree amongst themselves on some of the 
emphases given and thoughtful readers 
will certainly not. But this book throws 
down a challenge which one hopes will be 
taken up by the wider Christian 
community. It suggests some normative 
principles for making value judgements 
on technological activities, asking 
questions such as: is it culturally 
appropriate, is it good stewardship, is it 
just, caring and based on mutual trust? 
Finally it calls for a prophetic witness to 
our society which has put its faith in 
technology; a call for Christians to use 
the whole range of their professional 
skills to speak a Word of the Lord about 
our times. More specifically, it pinpoints 
the need to develop an education 
programme for concerned Christians, to 
reform the mass media so as to correct 
the general bias with which many of the 
ideas shaping the technological world are 
presented, and to live a renewed lifestyle 
as an authentic witness to the world. 

Individuals and small struggling 
churches may feel quite inadequate to 
take up such a call. The church 
nationwide may lack the leadership and 
willpower, but it could be done. On our 
supermarket shelves today some of the 
best selling lines are additive free. The 
assumptions and practice of mass 
industry can be effectively challenged by 
a dedicated minority. 

Alan Jiggins 



THE COUNTRY PARISH 

Ed. Anthony Russell 

SPCK, 1978, 269pp. £995 



The village, its community and the rural 
church are the product of their history 
and any attempt to influence the life of 
the countryside must understand this. 
This is the central message of The 
Country Parish. 

Anthony Russell has mined a deep, 
rich, vein of experience as a country 
clergyman and as director of the Arthur 
Rank Centre at the National Agricultural 
Centre in Warwickshire to produce this 
readable, scholarly insight into the 
changing countryside and the rural 
Church of England. 

This is a densely packed reference book 
and guide for any villager, academic, 
social anthropologist, historian, local 
activist or Christian interested, or at 
work, in the countryside. The chapters on 
the evolution of the countryside parallel 
those about the Church of England and 
its changed role over time. Although this 
is basically a descriptive book there are 
implicit lessons for future action: in a 
sense these can be read in short form in 
the recently published Rural Strategy for 



the Church of England - a proposal for 
an Archbishop's Commission on rural 
areas. 

The Church of England emerges from 
this book in mixed colours: its single 
greatest achievement is portrayed as the 
establishment and maintenance of village 
schools which brought, for the first time, 
universal access to education. Balanced 
against this there are tales of patronage, 
absenteeism, accumulation of wealth by 
the rural clergy at the expense of their 
neighbours; administration of harsh 
punishment, negligence and status- 
seeking. By contrast rural Methodism is 
traced back to Joseph Arch and rural 
trades unionism, and is shown as a strong 
supporters of the rural working class. 

This is a book about the Church of 
England and readers will not find a great 
deal about other denominations; this is 
by no means a criticism of this wise and 
wide ranging account of rural life. There 
are excellent thumb-nail sketches of WI's, 
Young Farmers Clubs, Rural Community 
Councils and other rural agencies. 

The old village community and new 
villagers are contrasted in their attitudes 
towards their village and the church: the 
former have a strong association and 
kinship ties with their place and see the 
country as a place of work; 'their church' 
represents the spiritual aspect of village 
life and membership is open to everyone. 



New villagers tend to see the village as a 
place of residence, somewhere that they 
leave to get to work; they often view the 
church as having a very clear cut 
membership; acceptance in the community 
is seen as coming through participation in 
clubs and activities. 

Anthony Russell gives a clear message 
to the Church of England if it is to 
succeed in the countryside: 'Leadership 
must be shared by the clergyman with 
members of the congregation who, 
together, form a ministerial team jointly 
responsible for the life and witness of the 
church in that area.' 

There are only two additions that I 
would like to have seen in the book: first 
a few illustrations to break-up the text 
and at chapter headings and endings; 
second, although the bibliography is 
extensive, a glossary could have provided 
a valuable guide to the intricacies of 'key 
settlements', 'central place theory' and so 
on. 

But this is not a book of jargon. The 
Country Parish is a towering achievement 
from a man of vision and experience. 
Here, under one cover, is a complete 
history of the English countryside. 

My advice is to save your pennies now 
and invest them in this superb book. You 
will not regret your purchase. 
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Letters 



Sabbath made for 
woman 

What possible human good is served by 
prohibiting women from teaching today? It 
would be a disaster for the church to lose the 
services of the many women writers and 
speakers who are already engaged in teaching. 
It could also be a severe imposition upon such 
women to suppress their talents. 

So then, a good reason for the prohibition 
must be found, but can it be found? I think not. 
Are women really so inferior to men in moral 
astuteness, critical intelligence, the ability to 
communicate, godliness or otherwise, that 
they must ail be disqualified from teaching? 
Such a claim seems absurd: the facts cannot 
support such a blanket prohibition. 

If the prohibition is thus unreasonable and 
pointless today then it must be rejected. Jesus 
rejected Pharisaical demands about what 
could and could not be done on the sabbath 
because they subordinated human welfare to 
rigid obedience. Man was not made for the 
sabbath, the sabbath was made for man. Laws 
not grounded in human welfare are invalid. 
God is not an arbitray tyrant. 

Are those who advocate the prohibition of 
women teachers really so certain that they 
have interpreted the Bible correctly that the 
above considerations must be set aside and a 
command well nigh pointless for today be 
obeyed? Surely the interpretation is not so 
clear, and considerations of the minimal value 
of the prohibition and the great benefit of its 
non-observance must tip the balance 
decisively m favour of rejecting the 
applicability of the prohibition to today's 
church 

Ciena Oldham 

London WS 



Has God 
ordained...? 

I was interested to read They also serve... A 
biblical case for women's ordination' Ganuary). 
The article made its case persuasively. Yet it 
left me feeling uneasy for two reasons. Firstly, 
those with opposite views can produce 
equally strong arguments, calling on the Bible 
to support them too. Secondly, if women's 
ordination were so important, surely it didn't 
need to wait until women's rights were being 
fought for in society at large? It suggests to me 
that the pressure for change comes from 
falling into line with the world rather than from 
God. 

To me, ainng this issue again misses the 
point. What I want to know is, why is ordination 
put on a pedestal? The article tells us that the 
structures of a fallen world are not God's 
perfect order'. Quite so. But, more than this, I 
can find no model for the Church of England's 
structures at all in the workings of the early 
church. 

Early Christians were chosen, not for 
training and to be sent on to another church, 
but to go out and plant churches. They would 
then appoint suitable leaders from within the 
church to carry on the work when they moved 



on. The fact that Anglicans have moved away 
from this is not a sign of maturity, but of 
dangerous complacency. 

To go back to the model for leadership 
demonstrated in the early church would, I 
believe, help to give us a fresh vision of how 
men and women can work together to build up 
the church. A team ministry, or eldership, with 
both male and female members fulfilling 
different roles, is nothing new. Yet the Church 
of England is stuck with a fossilized leadership 
structure that owes more to our own history 
than it does to the Bible. To expect a few 
clergy to have all the gifts to lead a church is 
wishful thinking. Doesn't God give us all gifts to 
serve him, rather than single out a few to make 
them spiritual supermen? What we need is an 
encouragement to work together in love to 
further God's work. 

Would it not be a much more positive step 
to consider abolishing ordination and finding 
another way of choosing leaders for the local 
church, rather than taking sides in the Church 
of England's battle that is threatening to tear it 
apart? I suggest it would. 

Peter Comaiah 

London NW2 



Is right 
always wrong? 

Third Way has a tradition of publishing 
articles which explain the issues surrounding 
current topics. Quite correctly, the reader is 
left to draw his or her own conclusions. 
However, there is one notable exception in 
many articles and editorials: politics. 

Many contributors apparently believe there 
is no alternative, or third way, to the soft-left 
ideas they propagate. This is characterized by 
an attitude which states that the solution to 
social problems is for the Government to 
spend more money. Little discussion is given 
to the more difficult questions of spending 
priorities and overall resources, or even to the 
idea that money may not solve the problem. 
The editorial by Chris Wigglesworth in 
February's edition is one such example but 
there are many others. 

Does Third Way believe that the only right- 
of-centre Christians are mistaken ones? If so, 
this should be expressly stated together with 
some supporting argument. If not, then a 
better political balance is required. 

Robert Collins 

Northampton 



Love me as a gay 

Carol Bebawi and Roy McCloughry in their 
article on AIDS (February) mention the 
difficulty the church finds in applying the 
maxim love the sinner and hate the sin' to 
homosexual people. As a gay man, may I 
suggest that one cause of this lies in the way in 
which a person's sexuality cannot be isolated 
from his or her personality. A little reflection 
upon our own motives and actions will often 
reveal our sexuality at work in surprising 
ways. The notion (current in most evangelical 
circles) that one can love a gay person in 
himself or herself and yet continue to condemn 
any expression of that person's sexuality is 
profoundly flawed. Naturally such an attitude is 
perceived by homosexual people to threaten 
their very identity as human beings. It forces 
us to constantly Veep down' any thought or 



desire that might otherwise escape from our 
control, nse to the surface, and suffer rejection 
or condemnation! The more conscious you are 
of the way your sexuality is an integral part of 
your very being, the more unsatisfactory the 
evangelical attempt to drive a wedge between 
being and action becomes. 

Fortunately we can rejoice that in Christ we 
are accepted as we are with all the potential 
for good and evil that is part of anyone's 
sexuality. The task of the church is then to 
encourage us as gay people to work out an 
appropriate ethic for our orientation. I happen 
to believe that this will include longstanding 
monogamous' relationships as a Christian 
option. This certainly offends against the letter 
of the law but (I am convinced) is more in 
conformity with the spirit of Christ than any 
other position. 

Because I am currently at work with churches 
overseas, I regret that it is necessary for me to 
sign myself, 

Gay Christian 



Mission impossible 

'Father Gabriel was a fanatic who led his 
gullible followers into mass-suicide.' This was 
the startling conclusion of one person I spoke 
to after watching 777e Mission. While not 
wishing to accept this extreme interpretation, I 
would take issue with your reviewer 
(December 1986) who believes: 'Roland Joffe 
has chosen to present the non-violent Gabriel 
as the more powerful resister . . . The strength 
of non- violent opposition comes across very 
clearly . . .' Is it really so clear that Gabriel is 
doing something heroic, and not suicidal? How 
is Gabriel shown to be 'more powerful'? The 
director has him shot, and he dies in the same 
instant as Mendoza (hardly a coincidence on 
Joffe's part!) 

I believe the film to be guilty of reductionism. 
Roland Joffe depicts two equally unsatisfactory 
extremes in the persons of Gabriel and 
Mendoza; the viewer is forced to choose 
between them Is this then the obvious 
conclusion - that Gabriel's pacifism is right? 

I think not. The question raised is rather this: 
is any human response, be it militant or 
pacifist, able to withstand the inexorable 
progress of human wickedness? I think that 
more people would have left the cinema 
sensing the futility of human virtue, than 
convinced of the superiority of pacifism. The 
overall impression created by the closing 
sequences - the Cardinal staring forlornly into 
the distance with tearful eyes, the children 
returning dejectedly to the forest - is one of 
despair rather than hope. 

Such a message is symptomatic of a godless 
society cringing beneath the spectre of the 
mushroom-cloud. But it is also deeply 
frustrating for the Christian viewer who can 
see how unnecessarily reductionist was the 
choice presented to him. Frustrating, too, was 
the fact that the only remaining Christian 
(Cardinal Altamirano) could speak only of 
lasting 'memories', not resurrection' - 
characteristic of our times, again? 

As a Christian, I can appreciate the beauty 
of many of the scenes of forgiveness and love. 
But I must confess my surprise at the warm 
reception given by the Christian press to a film 
which only underlines the despair of a society 
already feeling overpowered by evil. 

Chris Lawrence 

Cambridge 
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Subscribe to Third Way and choose 
one of these books free!* 



Christians and the 
Third World 

David Edgington 

Many people feel vaguely that it is a 
good thing to help the Third World - 
but are not quite sure how or why. 
David Edgington of the Church 
Missionary Society explains the 
complex needs of developing 
countries, shows how churches in 
these countries are responding, and 
how Western Christians can get 
involved. 

(Retail price £4.00) 

Political education 

Fred Milson 

In this 'practical guide for Christian 
youth workers', well known youth work 
specialist Fred Milson breaks new 
ground in encouraging churches to 
prepare young people for full 
participation in political life. 
(Retail price £3.60) 

A long way from home 

J A Walter 

Is our society as secular as we think? 
Tony Walter, a regular Third Way 
contributor, believes the 'sacred' still 
occupies an important position. In this 
sociological analysis he explores 
aspects of 'contemporary idolatry' 
and their theological meaning. 
(Retail price £4.95) 




'Special introductory 
otter for first-time 
subscribers only 



Annual Subscription £14.40 



'When one is maddened by brief, popular, 
predictable and trivial treatment of significant 
subjects, one turns with relief to THIRD WAY for 
something to think about.' 

Michael Griffiths, Principal of London Bible 

College. 



'I read THIRD WAY regularly and find it informative 
stimulating and mind-stretching. It is essential 
reading for thoughtful Christians in Britain today.' 
John Stott. 

Choose from 2 methods of payment: 



1. Credit Card Access/Visa 



2. Cheque/PO 



UK £14.40 Europe £17.50 World (ASP) £19 
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Subscription Order Form 
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Please send a GIFT SUBSCRIPTION until further notice to: 
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METHOD OF PAYMENT 
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1 Credit Card. Please debit my Access/Visa account 
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Month of expiry 
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2 I enclose Cheque/Postal Order for 



£14.40 UK £17.50 Europe £19.00 World (ASP) 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 



Please send me □ my friend Q this free book:** 

□ A Long Way from Home 

-Tony Walter 

□ Christians and the Third World 

- David Edgington 



-Fred Milson 



Q Political Education 



* * This book will only be sent to 
an address within the United 
Kingdom, and is for first-time 
subscribers only The offer 
closes when stocks are 
exhausted. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

26p per word, minimum 20 words - £5.20; 

Box Nos £2.88; Semi-Display £1.90 per column 

centimetre, minimum £5.70 

Last date of acceptance: 1st of previous month. 

Phone Jan Hurrell, 01-942 9761 

ALL PRICES INCLUDE 15% VAT. 

Payment in advance please. 

Third Way, 37 Elm Road, New Maiden, 

Surrey KT3 3HB 









Publications 




Miscellaneous 



Events 




18-20 September '87 

at London Bible College. 

MECO's Residential Conference for 
all those interested in God's work in 
the Middle East. Includes latest 
reports by missionaries from 
Lebanon. Adults: £34. 
Full details: 

Middle East Christian Outreach. 

22 Culverden Park Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent TN4 9RA 

□ □ 

□□DOOBCS© 



For Sale 



FREESIAS DIRECT 

THE PERFECT GIFT 
30 stems of fragrance boxed with a 
message of your choice. 
All year round C7.95 

Send cheque/PO to Dept. TW. 
Church Flowers, Kelvinside Closlandais, 
St Saviours, Guernsey, Channel Islands. 
Tel: 10481 1 63948 ACCESS 



Education 



Video 



Then & Now 

VIDEO David Watson 



INSTITUTE OF 
COUNSELLING 
Clinical & pastoral 
Dept.G 

Learn Counselling Skills used by 
Christians in the Caring Professions 

•k Certificate Courses 
■k 1 & 2 year Diploma 

Courses 
* Training Resources 

These courses are offered on a home study 
basis with no in class requirement 
For lurther information write to (he 
Registrar. Institute of Counselling. Clinical & 
Paslcral Dept G. 1 5 Hope Street Glasgow 
G2. Scotland 



Ideal for Bible Study, 
Outreach & Christian 
Education. 

1 2 penetrating and thought 

provoking 20 minute 
programmes on one 4 hour 

video cassette. 
Only E29.95 incl. p & p. with 
FREE book worth £4.95. 
Order by Access Visa on 

04973 531 

or write with remittance to 
Trinity Trust. P.O. Box 5. 
Hay-on-Wye. Hereford 
HR3 5TP 



Training 



Wadhurst College 

DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

AGED 9 18 

Full curriculum leading to wide range of O 
and A level subjects plus arts and 
vocational courses and a wide range of 
sports and other activities Junior and 
Senior Houses offer careful pastoral 
attention in a Christian environment Superb 
setting Spacious ground Airport transport 
by school mmtbus 
Bursanes available in cases of financial 
need 

For Prospectus apply The Headmistress. 
Wadhurst College. Wadhurst. 
E Sussex TNS 6JA 
Tel Wadhurst (089288) 3193 



GOD HAS A PLAN 

FOR THE UNIVERSE 



Will there be three spheres of blessing? 
Read about it in a booklet entitled. 

'THE SIGN POST' 



WRITE TO: 



Berean Publishing Trust (Dept W) 

Tyler's Court 

Rowland Road 

Cranleigh 

Surrey GU6 8SW 



FREECOPY 



CD 



BEREAN BOOKS. 32 Queens 
Park. Coleraine, BT51 3JU 



advertise 
your 



PUBLICATIONS 



in our columns 



Holidays 



Prices from £399 

• 3 star hotels at all destinations. 

• Comprehensive itinerary with 
fully licenced guide on every tour. 

• Services of our agents in Israel. 
Jordan & Egypt. 

• Scheduled flights 

Plus tours to Egypt & Jordan 

1987 CONTINENTAL 
COACH TOURS 

Travel by luxury coaches 1o Lake 

Garcia. Italy : Wengon Switzerland. 

Black Forest. Germany; or the 

Norwegian Mountains and Fjords 

Tours from 8 to 1 1 days. 

Write or phone lor FREE holiday 

brochure 

Christian Holidays & Tours, 
12 Lawrence Road, HazelGrove. 
Stockport SK7 4JB 
Tel: 061-483 9328. 

=1CHRIST1AN= 



CHRISTIAN 
HEADHUNTERS 



• LEADERSHIP 

• ORGANISATION 

• ADMINISTRATION 

are key gifts in the Body of Christ. 

There are significant ministries 
available for committed Christian 
men with executive skills, who 

can afford early retirement. 

Write: Christian Headhunters. 

20 Mill Street. 
Mildenhall. 
Suffolk IP28 7DP. 



Situations 
Vacant 

STUDENTS! 
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Li nguists 

With biWe^ Translation as 
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HEBRON SCHOOL 

OOTACAMUND. SOUTH INDIA 

A Christian coeducational boarding school, with a multi-racial character chiefly serving missionary and 
Christian workers in India and further afield, requires the following staff for August 1987. 
t MUSIC TEACHER able to teach class music and to take students for piano, possibly to be Head of 
Department. 

• GERMAN SPECIALIST able to teach GCSE and A' level. FRENCH as a second language would be preferable 

• CRAFT, DESIGN TECHNOLOGY SPECIALIST able to establish CDT courses throughout the school and up to 
GCSE. 

• HISTORY SPECIALIST able to teach GCSE and 'A' levels. 

• ART TEACHER able to teach up to GCSE and possibly 'A' levels. 
• PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

• HOUSEPARENTS Both single housemothers and couples as houseparents are required. There are openings 
in both the Senior and Junior Schools. 

Applicants should be committed evangelical Christians, prepared to serve in 
sometimes difficult conditions and at sacrificial salaries. Indian nationals temporarily 
resident in the U.K. are particularly welcome. Please write direct to: 
The Principal, Hebron School. Ootacamund 643 001, India 



A 

BOOKSHOP 
MANAGER 

is required for the Christian Book Centre run by 
the London Bible College. Interested applicants 
should have had previous bookshop experience, 
including managing bookshop accounts. 
Applicants should also have had a formal 
theological training. 

Please apply, with C.V. to: 

THE BURSAR, LONDON BIBLE COLLEGE 
GREEN LANE, NORTHWOOD 
MIDDX. HA6 2UW 



ELLIS-FERMOR Solicitors 

We are a growing Christian practice in 
the Midlands and require 
additional staff in all departments. 

Applicants must be able to work under 
pressure and should share our 
commitment to giving the highest levels 
of client service. This is an opportunity 
to contribute to the continued 
development of the practice and there 
are career prospects for those who can 
meet the challenge. 

If this interests you please contact our 
staff partner, David Wells, at 
97 High Rd., Beeston, Nottingham. 
(Telephone 0602 258099). 



Third Way 

Order Form 



Please tick the box(es) for the items ordered, and il more than 
one is required enter the appropriate quantity. 
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Taking Note of Music 
William Edgar 


£4.95 


□ I 


□ 


The Steeple's Shadow 
David Lyon 


£3.95 


□ I 


□ 


Transforming Economics 
Alan Storkey 


£5.95 


□ I 


□ 


What's Right with Feminism 
Elaine Storkey 


£3.95 


□ I 


□ 


All You Love is Need 
Tony Walter 


£3.95 


n i 



Study Guides (price shown for pack of 10) 







Price 


Qty. 


□ 


Breaking the 
race barrier 


£1.50 


□ 1 


□ 


Unemployment: 
Working it out 


£1.50 


□ 1 


□ 


Facing a needy world 


£1.50 


□ 1 


□ 


Sunday Trading: 
the other side 


£1.50 


□ 1 


□ 


Urban Priority Areas: 
Priority for whom? 


£1.50 


□ 1 


□ 


Education: schooling 
for the future 


£1.50 


□ 1 


□ 


Union rules, OK? 


£1.50 


n i 



□ 



Magazine Binders 



£3.00 □ 

Total 
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Third Way 37 Elm Road. New Maiden, Surrey KT3 3HB 
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NowTear Rind 
can make your pay go 

a little further. 



Introducing Payroll Giving 

The Government have now made it 
possible for you to give tax free gifts to 
charities direct from your pay. 

From 6 April 1 987 you can give up 
to £ 1 20 a year to Tear Fund (or any other 
charity for that matter) which can be 
deducted from your wages or salary 'at 
source'. But in real terms it only costs you 
£85.20p*. The rest of the money is the 
income tax you would have paid. 

Want to know more? 

Like, how you can find out whether your 
firm has joined the payroll giving scheme, 



or how to persuade them if they haven't. 
We can tell you that, and a lot more you'll 
need to know, in our special 'Payroll 
Giving' leaflet. 

Find out today how payroll giving 
can work for you. And help Tear Fund's 
work go even further. Send off for our 
FREE leaflet. 

Just complete the coupon opposite 
and send it to Tear Fund, 100 Church 
Road,Teddington, Middlesex TW1 1 8QE. 



* Thot'l if you're paying Income Tax at (he stondord rate of 29% 



I would like further information 
about Payroll Giving. 

Name 



Address . 



.Postcode. 
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